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The Thames 
Conservators and the 
/} 2 Avoidanceof Pestilence. 







HE Conservators of the 
River Thames, in their 
Report for the year 
1880, have fally justi- 





reference to their mode 
of proceeding in face of 


the subject in 


The utter absurdity 
of administrative and 
legislative effort for 
the protection and 
restoration of our 
rivers being attempted 
while the chief river 
is daily polluted by the 
most important mani- 
cipal body in the king- 


It is matter of notoriety that the Metropolitan | points of public policy, general tenour of legisla- 
Board of Works are outraging the primary prin- | tion, abominable nuisance, and failure on the part 
ciples of sanitary reform, relying on a technical | of the Metropolitan Board to perform their part 
oversight ia the Act of Parliament, for which, | of a bargain which they drove to its utmost letter 
if we are not very much deceived, that very Act of limit, we believe that the law isetrong enough 
contains a remedy, if wisely applied. It was cer-|to protect the Londoners from nuisances in- 
tain, from the tone of the correspondence which | volving a risk of pestilence. 





' 


| 


} 





had preceded the appeal to the Board of Trade, | 
fied the wisdom of the | that the Metropolitan Board would resort to any 
advice which we ven- expedient which they thought calcalated to non- | Metropolitan Board were in a position so little 
tured to give with suit the Thames Conservators. Independently, | contemplated by any writer on English law that 
then, of that diametric contradiction of scientific they had a Parliamentary title to eoramit an in- 


Suppose it were not eo. Suppose that we were 


| wrong, and that the Court had decided that the 


witnesses which might have been anticipated, | tolerable nuisance. What then? Would it not 


the Metropolitan Board | the attempt to prove material obstractions in 
of Works. At the very le constantly 
time of the publication evidently attended with the utmost difficalty,| which it was incumbent on Parliament to 
of their report, public and the most serious doubt. Had the Conserva- | rectify ? 

opinion is beginning to | tors taken their stand on principle, the case In a word, instead of seeking to prove what 
make itself heard on| would have been altogether different. They | they could not prove, the permanent condition 
a | might have said, “The position of the Metro- | of a constantly shifting river bed, had the Con- 
manner that will soon | politan Board of Works is quite anomalous. It | servators taken our advice, they would have had 
become unmistakable. is easy to explain how it has become what it is. | the public with them, they would probably have 


improving channel was one | 


have become apparent, on the very face of the 
proceedings, that a case of oversight existed 


We admit that, however it came about, we are had the Court with them, and, if not, they would 
precluded from doing our duty with regard to ultimately have had Parliament with them. Bat 
it. We may strain at the gnat of any petty | they took the other course, and now it is da 


provincial sewage, we must swallow the camel | 
of the London sewage. This is an injustice, an 
iniquity, and a danger, which Parliament never 
contemplated, and to Parliament we must look 
fora remedy. Bat, mean time, is it true that 
these polluters of the Thames are within the 
four corners of the Act of Parliament? We 


om, without the slightest pretext of sanitary | maintain that they are not. While allowing the 


precaution, is really too hamiliating. 


With | Metropolitan Board (pending the completion of 


what force can the Local Government Board the arrangements for sewage utilisation, which 
call upon Reading or any smaller riverain came to nothing) to pump the sladge into the 
towns to divert their sewage from the Thames, | Thames, the Act still stipulated that they must 
while the mighty and unclean flow of London keep the sewage poison out of the river above 


8 silently accepted and endured? Not that 


itis silently endured by any riverain inhabitants 
from London Bridge downward, but what are 
such petty protests compared to the dignity of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works,—a Board, 
too, flushed with its triumph over the more 
ancient but less adroit body, the Conservators 
f the River Thames ? 

The Conservators tell us in their report that 
they “deemed it advisable that an inquiry 
should be held under sections 20 and 21 of the 
Vonservancy Act of 1870.” When it was first 
publicly known that this opinion was entertained 
by the Conservatore, we took occasion to give 
*easons for concluding that to demand such an 
equary was only to court defeat, and to defer 
indefinitely the purification of the river. To 
say nothing of the character of the bar,—not in 
the tiver, but wearing wigs and gowns,—and of 
the technical and business-like array brought 
‘ogether for the attack on and the defence of an 
‘atolerable nuisance, if the Conservators had 
“een as well served as their Opponents, it was 
—— that they were basing their acts a very 
ee ground. It is a matter of evidence 
‘tat the Conservators of the Thames have 


‘Uaterially improved the channel of the river, and | 





Bridge. This they do not. As to this there is 
ample evidence. While the abomination at 
Barking is greater than cau be well described, 
the Thames through London is, year by year, 
becoming more and more pollated by the sewage 
brought up by the flood. There is not enough 
time during the ebb to pass the volume of filth 
into the river, and the consequence is to be 
traced to London Bridge, to Westminster Bridge, 
to Battersea Bridge. The very raison d’étre of 
any exceptional privilege granted to the Metro- 
politan Board is negatived. The Board is abso- 
lutely without defence, except defence of the 
pettifogging order.” 

Had this tone been taken by the Thames Con. 
servators they would have at once received the 
warm sympathy and the fall eupport of allsanitary 
reformers. And of twothiogs one must have fol- 
lowed. Onan application to the Master of the 
Rolls, who had already done justice in similar 
cases, the Conservators would either have ob- 


tained an injanction or not. We are of opinion | 


that, if their case had been put as it might have 
been put, they would have obtained one. Not 
peddling as to measurements of mud, more or less 
thick, here to-day and gone to-morrow, as to which 
evidence and counter-evidence were equally value- 


that ° 
4108 ry Ed Hf 
uch improvement ie still in steady ~-o-r-se. jees,—if the Conservators had stood on the main 


capo, with the disadvantage of having been 
both beaten and ridiculed. Are we misstating 
the case? What do the Conservators now say? 
“Tt should be noticed that the question of the 
pollation of the river could not be raised in this 
inquiry under the sections of the Act of 1870.” 
Did we not say so in the first instance? Was 


'it not courting defeat to say nothing of the 


true question, the main question, the question 
which was no question at all, but a palpable, 
malodorous, pestilential fact, and to special- 
plead about obstractions which were in doubt, 
and which were only discovered as a kind of 
flank attack on the main position of defence ? 

Is it to be wondered at, then, if, not only 
“daring bot weather, when there has been 
little rainfall,” but at other odd times, “ com- 
plaints of the pollution of the river within and 
below the Metropolitan district frequently 
reach the Conservators?"” ‘ The pollution thus 
complained of,” the report nuively admits, “is 
indicated by the offensive odour and highly 
discoloured state of the water.” Although 
the discharge from Kingston, Richmond, and 
other places “may in some degree affect the 
purity of the river near the metropolis, the 
Conservators think it can hardly be doubted 
that the chief cause of the pollated state of 
the river within and below the metropolis arises 
from the discharge at the outfalls and storm out. 
lets of the Metropolitan Board of Works.” 

It is unfortunate that even in this plain state- 
ment of a fact with which any impartial person 
mast agree, the Conservators admit a qaalifica- 
tion which we hold is not admissible ; “ in whose 
district,” they go on to say, that is in the 
district of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
“ordinary sewage is exempted from the pro- 
visions of the purification section in the Conser- 
vancy Acts.” Isitso? That, of course, is the 
contention of the Board of Works. We do not 
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admit it, and certainly the Thames Conservators 
ought to be the last persons in the world to 
admit it. What is excepted from the jurisdiction 
of the Conservators is the discharge of crude 
sewage into the Thames at certain specified 
places, by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
provided always that they keep the sewage out 
of the Thames within the metropolis. This they 
altogether fail to do. They may attempt to 
disprove that fact. It is for the Conservators 
to prove it, and the case of the Conservators 
is, not that ordinary sewage is exempted from 
the provisions of the Act, but that the special 
case allowed as exceptional in behalf of the 
Metropolitan Board (arising from known 
reasons) is not now existent. To pour sewage 
into the Thames in London is what the Metro- 
politan Board of Works has been prohibited 
from doing. It is what it now does. It is the 
duty of the Conservators to prevent them; and 
in a manly and straightforward attempt to 
discharge this plain duty, the Conservators may 
be assured of the sympathy and support of the 
public. 








THE ARCHITECTURE OF MODERN ROME. 


On more than one occasion, in speaking of 
modern Rome, we have had, as our readers will 
doubtless remember, to refer with regret to the 
additions made to the Eternal City since it has 
ceased to be the City of the Popes and has become 
the capital of United Italy. The views we have 
expressed we find, if not exactly echoed, amply 
endorsed by so eminent a foreign artistic con- 
temporary as L’ Art, which in a recent issue, in 
devoting a short article to the subject of the 
architecture of modern Rome, does not neglect 
to wail bitterly over the degeneracy of the 
Roman arckitects, and their indifference to the 
great traditions of their classic and more 
modern ancestors. We, on our side, can fully 
endorse every sentimemt uttered by our contem- 
porary, and, indeed, to no one who may have 
recently visited the banks of the Tiber, and who 
may have known Rome in what may be called 
“the old days,” can any expression of disap- 
pointment and regret come as a surprise. The 
Times’ correspondent, in speaking recently of 
some important changes in Rome, not very un- 
fitly referred to the mania possessed by the 
Roman authorities of treating their city much 
as Paris has been treated within the last gene. 
ration, and still further following their model in 
the architecture adopted for the newly-built 
neighbourhoods. Paris, indeed, seems to serve 
as the sole model to the more actively employed 
Italian architects of the present day in their 
work of rebuilding and enlarging the old cities 
of the peninsula, which for so many centuries 
dictated the laws and standards of taste to the 
world. 

From the very first moment of arrival in 
Rome the least observant stranger is forced to 
notice how apparently far is his ideal from that 
which he finds before his eyes. As he eagerly 
traverses the miles and miles of flat campayna, 
and finally finds himself landed at his journey’s 
end, his illusions cannot fail to be cruelly 
shaken. If this effect is not caused by the rail- 
way terminus itself,a grandiose monument in 
the familiar Charing-cross, London Bridge, or 
Gare du Nord style, perched high on the classic 
summit of the Esquiline, it certainly cannot fail 
to be on the exit from the station, round which 
has grown up a huge new city of regularly laid. 
out streets, tall stone-built houses of the French 
boulevard type, to be met with in any of the 
great French cities. Eager as the more artis- 
tically and classically disposed student may be 
to single out the still standing Baths of Diocle. 
tian and the tall cypresses,—Michelangelo’s 
cypresses of the Augustine cloister,—it is 
amidst the glare of brand-new houses and the 
stretch of a huge half-deserted piazza, threaded 
in several directions by tinkling tram-cars; the 
ruins once fixed serve, at least, to remind the 
stranger that he is in the City of the Cwsars, 
The impression of such a fact would, however 
under other circumstances, be singularly shaken 
by the presence of so strikingly modern an 
edifice as the Ministry of Finances, or, as we 
should say, the Treasury buildings, not far from 
the railway station. Both features are, in an 
artistic sense, essentially commonplace, yet, it 
must be admitted, admirably serve the purposes 
for which they severally were intended. The 
Minister of Finances is lodged in a truly princely 
manner; his clerks are in scarcely less gran- 
diose apartments ; the corridors resemble the 


countries; but for the appreciative student in 
search of suggestive or pleasing effects, no 
memory will be borne away save that of pitiful 
wonder. Not far from this central feature of 
a new neighbourhood there is, we learn, to be 
built in ashort time a huge art-exhibition palace, 
doubtless in a similar style to the Ministry of 
Finances, and new Rome, such as has risen 
within the last ten years round the railway 
station and the Esquiline, is rising in almost 
every quarter of the so long undisturbed city. 
Our French contemporary has exactly touched 
the point when it remarks that the special 
character of the city which the modern Italians 
have improvised on the Esquiline is exactly that 
it possesses none. There is not in the whole 
new neighbourhood a single building, public or 
private, that can be said to be stamped with 
any Italian, still less Roman, peculiarity. The 
houses will doubtless furnish, as iadeed they are 
intended to do, admirable lodging accommoda- 
tion to suit the taste of the wealthy bourgeois, 
Italian and foreign, who have already invaded 
the neighbourhood ; here, of course, no objection 
can be raised, though why all consideration of 
local needs, and especially of the climate,—so 
important and happily-seized a feature in the 
architectural work of the past in Italy,—should 
be markedly absent is a point which cannot fail 





| to appeal to the observant eye. Itis calculated 
to arouse surprise that not one of the Italian 
,architects who directed the building of these 
| houses should have given a proof of artistic 
inspiration. As our contemporary ironically 
| remarks, it is not improbable that if there had 
| been in any case any such desire, the authorities 
| would at need have sternly repressed so untimely 
| an intrusion or rather wandering of fancy. The 
sole edifices that attract the eye are the several 
Protestant churches which have been recently 
erected, and chiefly in the new quarters of the 
| City. 
| Under such conditions, and this picture is 
| applicable to the art of Italy from one end of the 
| peninsula to the other, it is not difficult to 
'foresee the near future of Italian art, unless 
some drastic measures, aided by a salutary reac- 
tion, are adopted to bring about a change. 
| —— 
| THE STORY OF THE QUEEN’S PARK. 


| Onzy a few days have passed since the Park 
was gay with music and banners, and echoed to 
the shouts of a loyal multitude which had come 
to look upon their Queen and the tens of thou- 
sands of Scottish volunteers who marched 
before her in the pride of their patriotism. 

In 1528, King James V. of Scotland com- 
menced to build the palace of Holyrood. Mait- 
land, in his ‘‘ History of Edinburgb,” following 
earlier records, tells us that the king enclosed a 
large quantity of ground in the neighbourhood 
of the palace “ with a stone wall about three 
miles in circumference, which probably is 
nowhere to be paralleled; for, instead of trees 
aud thickets for cover which other parks abound 
with, I could not after the strictest search dis- 
cover & tree, in lieu whereof it is supplied with 

, huge rocks and vast declivities which furnish 
the Edinburghers with the best of stones to 
| pave their streets withal.” A curious testimony 
| to this statement, the existence of which was un- 
known to Maitland, is given in the Edinburgh Dean 
| of Guild’s Account Book for the year 1544, in 
| which it is mentioned that the provost, bailies, 
and deacons of crafts, with a great part of the 
honest men of the burgh, consented to build at 
their own expense the whole of the breaches in 
the park wall that “ circnlitabout Arthour Sett, 
Salisborie, and Duddingstone Crags, under pro- 
testation that their so doing prejudged not them 
concerning the causeway stones which they were 
accustomed to quarry from the said crags.” In 
1753, Maitland wrote, in continuation of the 
above statement, “I think it will not be amiss to 
observe that were they squared and sent to 
London, where they are in want of good stones 
to pave the footpaths or sides of the streets 
withal, they would turn to good account.” In 
1788 Arnot, in his “ Histery of Edinburgh,” 
writes, —“ Of these stones considerable quan- 
tities are sent for paving the streets of London.” 
Arthur Seat, whether named from the pro- 
bably mythic British king, or from the Gaelic 
title Ard-na-Said, the Place of Arrows, is the 
loftiest of the eminences once surrounded by the 
park wall, of which a considerable portion still 
exists as its eastern boundary; it is mentioned by 











saloons of less magnificent edifices in other 


Kennedy, a Scottish poet, who wrote previously 
to the close of the fifteenth century,’ “ Arthur 


=—_——. 
Sate, or ony higher hill.” The oldest remaing cf 
G 
bygone ages are to be seen on the face of the 
hill near Duddingstone, probably the work of 
agriculturalists in the age which followed that 
of the Cranoges and the Lake-dwellers, They 
take the form of @ group of terraces, which 
consist of a flattish stripe, of varying breadth 
from which rises a slope, at an easy inclination 
to a similar stripe above, and so on to the 
highest of the series. It cannot be doubted tha 
they are artificial, from the fact that they are 
in some cases sustained by a rude species of 
masonry. The late Dr. Robert Chambers, who 
inspected these and similar remains in other parts 
of Scotland, was of opinion that “ there wag by: 
one reasonable solution respecting the origin of 
these terraces, and that is that they were 
designed for horticultural or agricultural opers- 
tions at a time when the low grounds were 
either marshy or covered with forests.” These 
terraces, wherever found, are styled by the 
country people “ deases,” or seats, a name whic): 
has also been bestowed on the line of crags to 
the east of the Hunter’s Bog, which is now used 
as a rifle-practice ground. On a cone of the 
hill to the south of the “ Lion’s Head,” as the 
top of Arthur Seat has been fancifully named, 
is a parallelogram of undressed boulder stones, 
which the late Mr. James Drummond, RB.8.4., 
and secretary of the Royal Scottish Antiquarian 
Society, conjectured to have been the remains 
of a hunting-lodge erected when the Castle of 
Edinburgh and the town were one and the same 
and the Forest of Drumselch, or Druasheuch 
(the name is still attached to a portion of the 
western suburbs, and may be found in the 
Postal Directory of the city), covered the slopes 
of the Calton Hill and Arthur Seat. It was 
in this forest that David I. was miraculously 
rescued from the antlers of a furious stag by 
a cross which descended from the clouds, and 
his Majesty in gratitude erected the House of 
the Holy Rood, now known as Holyrood Abbey. 
The only other remnant of antiquity enclosed 
in the park is the chapel of St. Antony, of 
which, with the exception of a portion of the 
northern wall, not ome stone remains above 
another. No records exist to tell of its erection 
or when it was allowed to fall into decay. It 
was in good preservation at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century. In 1522, as we learn 
from the Edinburgh Dean of Guild’s Account 
Book, 24s. 6d., Scots,were expended on the pur- 
chase of “three panels of glass for Sain‘ 
Antony's windows, containing new glass 12 ft. 
and old glass 18 ft.” Of the hermitage of St. 
Antony not a vestige now remains. The writer, 
in his boyhood, has often hidden from his com- 
panions in one of its cells, through which bubbled 
a spring of pure water. On the hill-side, im- 
mediately under the rock on which the rained 
chapel stands, was a cairn of stones marking 
the locality of a murder in 1720. Nicol Mushet 
was a young man of some fortune, and had 
studied for the profession of a surgeon. For some 
time he led an irregular and dissipated life in 
Edinburgh. He was drawn into a marriage with 
a woman for whom he goon discovered he had 
neither affection nor respect, and he vainly 
tried by dishonourable means to obtain 4 
divorce. At length the infatuated man borrowed 
a knife one day, hardly knowing what he 
wanted it for, and taking his wife with him t- 
wards nightfall, killed her at the spot once indi- 
cated by the cairn, which upwards of fifty yearé 
ago was removed to the gate leading into the 
old road to Portobello. Lockhart, in hia “ Life of 
Scott,” speaking of the poet Crabbe’s visit t 
Scotland, says, “ But I shall ever regret that 
Crabbe did not see him (Scott) at Abbotsford, 
among his books, his trees, and his own good 
simple peasants. They had, I believe, but one 
quiet walk together, and it was to the ruins 0! 
St. Antony’s Chapel and Mushet’s Cairn, whic? 
the deep impression made on Crabbe by the 
‘ Heart of Midlothian’ had given him an earnest: 
wish to see.” = 
On the night of the 19th of September, 174 
Charles Edward encamped his troops on the 
side of Arthur’s Seat, close to the village of 
Daddingstone (to this day may be seen some of 
the remains of the entrenchments), and on the 
following morning he marched to meet the arm) 
of Sir John Cope. The guns of Edinburg® 
Castle fired upon the little army, which soon gt 
behind the shelter of the hill. Little more thap 
thirty years later, Arthur’s Seat was the mae 
of a strange military exhibition. The ayers 
Highlanders had been raised during the eat’) 
part of the American war, under the idea, ye 





their part, of not being obliged to serve out © 
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agers drill in the 
‘ i 
surop ~ reggie epale standing at 
Leith apron ngy he! on the subject of their 
ease, ® vnoad. Suddenly the whole body 
gone ved their firelocks, set off at quick 
aa halted not till they gained the ridge 
march, Oy, and fixed their head-quarters on 
of the hills, @ ; ‘ hoy kee 
‘ it of Arthur’s Seat, which they knew 
ie ae not approach, and foot soldiers 
oe dare to attack. At are — 
Dunmore and McDonald were depu en 7 
vito a parley with them, and matters were 800 
os led to the satisfaction of the mutineers. 
ro ; had bat one small favour to request, 
i “leave to shoot Fianie,” the — 
of the corps, which favour was politely dec r i. 
Lord Mahoa, in his “ History of Eogland, 
coords that on the 17th of September, 1745, 
“Charles, till then at the head of his advancing 
troop, set forth to take possession of the palace 
of his ancestors. He entered the King’s Park 
bya breach which had been made in the wall, 
gud approached Hc';rood House by the Duke’s 
Walk, so termed because it had been the favourite 
resort of his grandfather, as Duke of York, 
during his residence in Scotland.” The Duake’s 
Walk, as it is still called by old people, and the 
level ground on either side, form the arena on 
which her Majesty has twice reviewed her 
Northern volunteers. : 
Of Salisbury Crags and St. Leonard’s Hill 
there is but little to mention. On the latter, the 
Wizard of the North conjared up the cottage of 
David Deans and his two daughters, Effie and 
Joanie, the shadow and the sunshine of his life. 
The footpath round the base of the Crags, formed 
carly in last ceotary to give work to the starving 
operatives of the city, and valgarly termed the 
Rtadical-road, was a favourite resort of the inha- 
bitants, as is shown by an extract from the 
Gentleman’s Magazineof 1783:— On the evening 
of the 26th of August, about seven o’clock, a con- 
siderable part of the rock called Salisbury Craigs 
fell down with a noise, which those who heard it 
at a distance mistook for thunder. Providentially 
from the badness of tha weather, no person was 
within reach of the danger.” This path, Sir 
Walter Scott writes, “used to be my favourite 
evening and morning resort when engaged with 
a favourite author or a new subject of study.” 
The following is from the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant of October 29, 1728. “ A person who 
froquents the King’s Park having noticed a man 
to come from a cleft towards the north-west of 
Salisbury Rocks, had the curiosity some days 
.go to climb the precipice, if possible he might 
discover something that could invite him there. 
Ue found a shallow pit, which delivered him into 
a little snug room or vault hung with dressed 
eather, lighted from the roof, the window being 
covered with a bladder. It is thought to have 
een thecave of a hermit in ancient times, though 
now the hiding-place of a den of thieves.” 








THE CENSUS: POPULATION AND HOUSES. 


Tue Registrar - General prefaces his pre- 
‘mitary report on the Cenaus of England and 


Vales by an almost disparaging remark touch- 


ng the quantity and quality of the information | 


contained in the document. Instead of a ’ 
it challenges admiration of the os vagal 
promptitaude that mast have been exercised to 
admit of the presentation, within such a short 
‘ime a8 has been occupied in the task, of such a 
vast amount of digested, valuable, and interest- 
ng information. The bcoks of the enumerators 
are under revision, and 
with the detailed report, giving the ages, sexes, 
= th-places, occupations, civil condition, and 
re particulars regarding the people, and habi- 
” meg: occupied, unoccupied, and building, with 
uch additional information connected with the 
ae and classification of our population. 
Re bighly-interesting dissertation, historical 
a rompendious, is given in the introduction, 
ich is followed by a large number of tables 
ne suggestive information, 
a i table gives the result of the enumera- 
Pos 0 1871 and 1881. According to last 
i *8 Compared with that of 1871, there 
eens England and Wales 4,833,844 inhabited 
380,684 increase 574,727; uninhabited houses 
16.759, increase 119,339; houses building 
ineron se tease 8,956; population 25,968,286 
19 rod 3,256,020; of these there were males 
13'343 sa5 wncrease 1,565,820; and females 
nn23*) increase 1,690,200. ‘The number of 


Dhabited : 
4,833.84 houses in 1801 was 1,575,923 against 


tin 1881; and the population 8,892,536, 


against 25,968,286. In the decennial period, 
1801 to 1811, the rate of increase in the popula- 
tion was 14°30 per cent. ; curiously, the rate from 
1871 to 1881 is so near it as 1434 per cent. 
From 1811 to 1821 the rate of increase was as 
high as 18-06 per cent.; and from 1851 to 1861 
as low as 11°93 per cent. 

_ Of the forty English counties, thirty-two show 
increased population, and eight counties a 
decrease. The aggregate decrease is 49,090. 
Cornwall is the most remarkable amovg the 
declining counties. The two divisions of the 
county, with 69,899 inhabited houses, show a 
falling off of 4,051 houses; the population, 
329,484, has been reduced by as many as 32,859 
persons since 1871. The census history of 
Rutland, the smallest county in England, is 
depressing. Like many other raral districts, it 
has no industries to absorb the natura! increase 
in the population; it seems short of means, 
indeed, to maintain its inhabitants. The census 
of 1871 gave Oakham, the county town, 11,142 
inhabitants, or 28 more than the population of 
1861. In the census just taken its inhabitants 
are put at 10,978, or 164 fewer than it had in 
1871. Uppingham, the only other town in the 
county, has 5,389 inhabitants, or 240 fewer than 
it had ten years ago. Two other sub-districts 
in the county, with 6,640 inhabitants between 
them, have a net increase of 26 in population. 
The decrease in the county is 639. It has 4,551 
inhabited houses. The other counties that show 
a decrease are Cambridge, 1,431; Dorset, 4,795 ; 


shire, 118; and Westmoreland, 826. Of the 
twelve counties in Wales, six have increased and 
six have decreased in population. The aggre- 
gate decrease in the six Welsh counties is 
9,363, but the increase in the other six is 152,123, 
leaving a net gain of 142,760 for the Principality. 
Merthyr Tydfil, with 51,708, shows a falling off 
of 3,033, but other places in Glamorganshire 
show very large additions to their population, 
as, for instance, Pontypridd, with 93,479, shows 
an increase of 41,558 as compared with last 
census; Cardiff has 106,356 inhabitants, or 
29,655 more than in 1871; Swansea has 95,068, 
an increase of 24,643. These three places have 
49,786 inhabited houses, or 15,166 more than 
they had in 1871. 

The increase in the population of some of the 
English counties is very remarkable. The popu- 





being 634,730. The inhabited houses numbered 


more than were in progress when last census 
was taken. The increase in Lancashire has 
been mainly in the south-eastern and south- 
western divisions of the county, that include 
Manchester, Salford, Liverpool, Warrington, 
Wigan, Bolton, Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and a number of large manufacturing towns. 
The population of these two divisions of the 
county is 2,669,974; increase, 480,955. There 
are in the two divisions 503,411 inhabited houses, 





the result will appeer | 


| or 196,021 more than there were when the pre- 
| vious census was taken. 

| Liverpool and Manchester illustrate in a 
| minor degree the tendency of population that 
London exhibits so notably, i.e., to be attracted 
to important manufacturing and commercial 
centres, and to supply the day population of sach 
places, but, when means permit, to find the 
home at some distance from such centres. The 
population of Liverpool proper is 210,161, being 
28,250 fewer than in 1871; the inhabited houses, 
| 31,678, are short by 2,615 of the number enu- 
meratedthen. While this is so, however, there 
can be no doubt that the day population is fully 
sustained, if not increased, indeed, and the census 
tables leave no room for doubt as to where the 
Liverpool gentlemen find their homes. Toxteth 
Park, a suburb, has a population of 117,028, 
being an increase of 31,186 upon last census ; it 
has 20,674 inhabited houses, or 6,519 more than 
it had ten years ago. It has also better play 
for the lungs than Liverpool. The seven dis- 
tricts in Liverpool that have sustained a loss 
of 28,250 inhabitants occupy an area of 2,470 
statute acres, whereas Toxteth Park has 3,598 
acres. West Derby, another suburb, has a 
population of 101,156, being an increase of 
23,156; it has 18,885 inhabited houses,—an 
increase of 4,869; its area is 7,162 acres. 
Everton has a population of 109,788, the in- 
crease being 18,851; it has 19,120 inhabited 
honses, or 3,881 more than it had in 1871. In 
addition to these, there are many suburbs and 
places not far distant from Liverpool where the 


| 








population and the number of inhabited houses 


lation of Lancashire is 3,454,225, the increase | 3,254,260; 
3,814,571. 
655,496, or 125,006 more than were enumerated | compared with the enumeration of 1871; aud 
in 1871. The houses building are 5,768, or 4,515 | 1,010,582 as compared with that of 1861. 
population within the Outer Ring, or of Greater 
London, is 4,764,312 ; being 878,671 in excess of 
that of 1871, and 1,541,592 in excess of that of 
1861. 
the Central area, including the City of London, 
is 7°8 per cent., according to the census of 1881. 
The rate of increase in the annular area, be- 
tween the Central area and the Inner Ring, is 
27°6 per cent. ; over the whole of the area, within 
the Inner Ring, or London proper, the rate of 
increase is 17°2 per cent.; and within the Oater 
Ring, or Greater London, the rate of increase 
is 22°6 per cent., and has been 47'S per cent. for 
the past twenty years. 
cludes fifty-three parishes in Middlesex, thirty- 
five in Surrey, seventeen in Kent, 13 in Essex 
and ten in Hertfordshire. During the last ten 
years 6,388 houses in the Central area, previ- 
ously used as dwellings, have been replaced by 
3,045 houses that are only used for business 
purposes. The proportion of inhabitants of Eng- 
land and Wales who live within the Inner Ring 
or London proper, is one in 6°8. 
persons to an inhabited house in England and 
Wales is 5°37, against 5°33 in 1871. 


——e 


have been very largely increased, snch ag 
Walton, Wavertree, Farnworth, St. Helen’s, &. 

Manchester, algo, is illustrating the tendency 
above referred to. In three of the districts of 
the city, Ancouts, Deansgate, and Market-street, 
there was a population of 89,674 at the last 
census, which was a redaction of 26,222 upon 
the enumeration of 1871; the inhabited houses, 
17,442, were fewer by 3,750 than those enume- 
rated in 1871. In Manchester proper, however, 
it should be stated, there is another large dis- 
trict, St. George, with a population of 59,131 
being an increase of 1,039; inhabited houses, 
11,994, an increase of 557. The three districts 
above referred to have an area of 1,148 statute 


acres. The Manchester men find homes in 


many of the pleasant localities that surround 
them, such as Choriton, Cheetham, Pendleton, 
Broughton, Didsbury, Altrincham, Bowden, Sale, 
Stretford, &c. In all the Superintendent Regie- 


trar’s districts in which these places are em- 
braced there has been a large increase in the 
population. 
tion of 72,825, increase 21,254; 
habited 14,344, increase 4,328; area 24,555 
acres. Chorlton has a population of 260,257, 
increase 48,873; 
crease 9,454. 
residential districts of Broughton and Pendleton, 
the one has a population of 31,533, increase, 
16,572; inhabited houses 6,162, increase 3,434. 
The other has a population of 48,409; increase 
17,757 ; 
Herefordshire, 4,328; Hunts. 4,094; Shrop.|two districts have an area of 4,711 statute 
acres. 


Barton-upon-Irwell has a popaila- 
houses in- 


inhabited houses 50,934, in- 


Salford includes the pleasant 


houses 9,525, increase 3,617. The 


Middlesex, with a population of 2,918,814, 


shows an increase of 379,049; inhabited houses 
369,831, increase 48,602; 
increase 5,132; building 7,637, increase 3,228. 
It will be borne in mind in connexion with the 
above statement of population that London ex- 
tends beyond Middlesex in various directions. 


uninhabited 30,592, 


The Registrar-General treats London as con- 


sisting of a central area and beyond it a ring 
of districts, which is called the Inner Ring, and 
encloses “ London Proper.” 
is within a circle with a radius of twelve miles 
from Charing-cross, and embraces also parishes, 
any part of which is not more than fifteen miles 
in a straight line from Charing-cross. 
population within the inner ring, or of London 
proper, was 2,803,989 in 1861; in 1871, it was 


‘‘ Greater London”’ 


The 


and in 1881, just enumerated, 
The increase for 1881 is 560,311, as 


The 


The rate of decrease in the population in 


Greater London in- 


The average of 


The areas, population, inhabited houses, and 


other particulars, are given in the census returns 
under a variety of groupings and divisions. They 
include abstracts of totals in enumerations from 
1801 to 1881, with houses inhabited, uninhabited, 
and building; areas, houses, and population 
according to counties, and Parliamentary divi- 
sions of counties; to the Metropolis Local Man- 
agement Act; to London School Board divisions ; 
to London Police districts ; : 
boroughs; Urban Sanitary districts ; Registra- 
tion divisions; Superintendent Registrars’ dis- 
tricts; and to Registration sub-districts. The 
table last mentioned gives more miuute details 
than the others. 


Parliamentary 


Referring to London, it appears that Ken- 


sington Superintendent Registrar's district em- 
braces St. 
Paddington 
an area of 3,441 statute acres; 


Mary, Paddington; St. John, 
; Sicacinghen, and Brompton. It has 
population 
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270,022, increase, as compared with enumera- 
tion of 1871, 52,910; inhabited houses 33,290, 
increase 5,708. Fulham, area 4,003 acres; 
population 114,811, increase 48,570; houses, 
16,355, increase 9,163. Chelsea, area 796 
acres; population 88,101, increase 17,363; 
houses 11,380, increase 6,395. St. George, 
Hanover-square, area 1,943 acres; population 
149,603, decrease 6,684; houses 17,812, increase 
731. Westminster, area 216 acres, population 
46,456, decrease 4,725; houses 4,281, decrease 
273. Marylebone, area 1,506 acres; population 
155,004, decrea-e 4,250; houses 16,021, decrease 
319. Hampstead, area 2,248 acres; population 
45,436, increase 13,155; houses 5,869, increase 
1,521. St. Pancras, area 2,672 acres ; population 
236,209, increase 14,744; houses 24,655, in- 
crease 552. Islington, area 3,107 acres; popu- 
lation 282,628, increase 68,850; houses 34,048, 
increase 16,969. Hackney, area 3,935 acres; 
population 186,400, increase 61,449; houses 
27,503, increase 8,256. St. Giles, area 245 
acres; population 45,257, decrease 8,299; 
houses 3,968, decrease 598. Strand, area 403 
acres; population 33,514, decrease 7,825; 
houses 3,339, decrease 678. Holborn, area 816 
acres; population 151,716, decrease 11,775; 
houses 15,184, decrease 1,271. London City, 
area 668 acres; population 51,306, decrease 
24,677; houses, 6,548, decrease 2.867. Shore- 
ditch, area 648 acres; population 126,565, de- 
crease 599; houses 15,243, decrease 326. 
Bethnal- green, area 755 acres; population 
127,006, increase 6,902 ; houses 16,663, increase 
764. Whitechapel, area 378 acres; population 
71,350, decrease 5,223; houses 7,602, decrease 
670. St. George’s-in-the-East, area 243 acres ; 
population 47,011, decrease 1,041; houses 5,815, 
decrease 117. Stepney, area 462 acres; popu- 
lation 58,500, increase 810; houses 8,012, 
increase 196. Mile-end Old-town, area 679 
acres; population 105,573, increase 12,421; 
houses, 14,047, increase 1,011. Poplar, area 
2,335 acres ; population 156,525, increase 40,149; 
houses 20,487, increase 4,225. St. Saviour, 
Southwark, area 1,119 acres; population 
195,111, increase 20,062; houses 24,211, in- 
crease 897. St. Olave, Southwark, area 1,503 
acres; population 134,586, increase 12,188; 
honses 17,324, increase 995. Lambeth, area 
8.941 acres; population 253,569, increase 
45,227 ; houses 35,082, increase 5,953. Wands- 
worth, area 11,488 acres; population 210,397, 
increase 85,337; houses 30,754, increase 
11,600. Camberwell, area 4,450 acres; popu- 
lation 186,555, increase 75,249; houses 27,306, 
increase 9,534. 

The increase and decrease in the numbers of 
inhabited houses and population in the Regis- 
trar’s districts and the sub-districts of London 
fluctuate considerably. Between 1861 and 1881 
Fulham and Wandsworth districts have had the 
lead. The Wandsworth district has increased 
in population 198'8 per cent. during the twenty 
years, and has increased 68:2 per cent. in the 
last ten years. Falham has increased 1886 per 
cent. in the twenty years, and 738 per cent. in 
population in the last ten years. Wandsworth 
is associated with Battersea, that shows an in- 
crease in population of 53,232 for the last ten 
years, with an increase of 6,681 in the number 
of inhabited houses; Streatham, that has an 
increase of 11,070 in its population ; Clapham, 
that has added 9,031 in the ten years; with 
Wandsworth itself, increase 8,222 ; and Putney, 
with an increase of 3,782. It wil! be seen that 
the mere increase in the population of some of 
these sub-districts greatly exceeds that of many 
county towns. Fulham is associated with St. 
Peter's, Hammersmith, and St. Paul’s, Hammer- 
smith. The increase in the population of the 
last-named was 28,291; that of Fulham itself, 
19,545. The increase of Kensington town during 
the decennial period was 28,482. The decrease 
of 6,684 in population of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, may excite surprise that should survive 
the reflection that St. John’s and St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, are in the district, and should be 
associated with the Westminster district proper, 
in which Tothill-street and its purlieus have 
been swept away to be superseded by Victoria- 
street, the Royal Aquarium, and other modern 
buildings. The population of the Westminster 
district, including G olden-square, Berwick-street, 
and St. Anne’s, Soho, sub-districts, has been 
reduced during the ten years from 51,181 to 
46,456, decrease 6,684; and the inhabited 
houses from 4,554 to 4,281, decrease 273. This 
is exclusive of @ reduction in the population of 
St. John’s, Westminster, of 2,996, and of St. 
Margaret’s of 3,177. In the St. Pancras district 


it may be remembered that Agar-town and 
Somers-town, and many unclean streets and 
quarters, were swept away to give sites for the 
grand station and hotel, the goods and coal 
stations, and other works of the Midland 
Railway Company. In the Somers-town sub- 
district the population has been reduced 
since the preceding census from 38,533 to 
34,355, a decrease of 4,178, and the inhabited 
houses have fallen in number from 3,857 to 
3,198, a difference of 659. In the same district, 
however, Kentish-town has, with its 87,388 of 
population, gained 19,190 in the last ten years, 
aod has made up the number of its inhabited 
houses, 10,030, by adding 1,499 to them in the 
same period. 

Large areas in various parts of London have 
had their populations dispersed, and the inhabited 
houses upon them razed, during the last ten 
years. This has been notably the case in the 
City, the localities of Holborn, Saffron-hill, 
Snow-hill, Whitecross-street, Clerkenwell, St. 
Clement Danes, St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Shore- 
ditch, Cripplegate, and Castle Baynard. 

In Cripplegate the population has been re- 
duced daring the ten years from 13,638 to 7,185, 
a reduction of nearly half; the houses for habi- 
tation, 818, are fewer by 756 than they were ten 
years ago. In Castle Baynard sub-district the 
population, 9,947, has been reduced by 5,502, 
and the inhabited houses, 1,360, by 584. Inthe 
Holywell sub-district, Shoreditch, the population 
has been reduced from 12,430 to 7,370, and the 
dwellings from 1,529 to 988. In Whitecross- 
street sub-district, with a present population of 
9,217, the reduction has been 4,575, and the 
habitations have diminished from 1,430 to 835, a 
difference of 595. In the St. Clement Danes 
sub-district the population of 1871 of 10,723 has 
been succeeded in 1881 by the reduced number 
of 8,547, a decrease of 2,176, and the inhabited 
houses, 1,036, by 815, a reduction of 221. The 
sub-district of St. Martin-in-the-fields, Strand, 
has now a population of 17,447, whereas in 
1871 it was 21,238; the inhabited houses are 
now 1,745, then they numbered 2,083. 

The objects for which some of these districts 
have been depleted of their population and the 
inhabited houses swept away, and the uses to 
which the cleared areas have been applied, will 
be readily apparent to any one acquainted with 
London. 

Of the twenty great English towns mentioned 
in the weekly reports published by the General 
Register Office, all have increased in population 
during the last ten years, except Manchester 
proper. The increase has been in Salford at 
the rate of 41'2 per cent.; Oldham, 34°8 per 
cent.; London proper is tenth in order, with an 
increase at the rate of 17:2 percent.; Plymouth 
is lowest, with an increase of 9:2 per cent. The 
increase in the population of the United King- 
dom from 1871 to 1881 has been at the rate of 
107 per cent. Tuken separately, of England, 
14°5 per cent. ; Wales, 11°7 per cent. ; Scotland, 
111 per cent.; Army, Navy, and Merchant 
seamen abroad, 124 per cent.; and decrease, 
Ireland, 4:7 per cent.; Channel Islands, 3:2 per 
cent.; and Isle of Man, 1:0 per cent. Of the 
thirty-eight English and Welsh counties that have 
increased in population, Surrey stands first, with 
an increase at the rate of 31°5 per cent.; 
Glamorganshire, 286 per cent.; Durham, 26°6 
per cent.; Lancashire is sixth, with 22°5 per 
cent.; Kent thirteenth, with 15°2 per cent.; 
Middlesex fourteenth, with 14°9 per cent.; and 
Bucks, last on the list of thirty-eight counties, 
with an increase of 0-2 per cent. 

There are some gratifying indications of 
revived prosperity in certain towns and districts 
given by the returns of the last census. In 1871 
Coventry showed a falling off in population of 
1,538; Macclesfield had a decrease of 2,198 as 
compared with 1861; and Congleton a decrease 
of above 1,000. The staple industries of these 
places were supposed to have suffered from the 
commercial treaty with France; they seem to 
have partly recovered. At the last census the 
population of the Parliamentary borough of 
Coventry was 47,366, being 6,018 in excess of 
that of 1871; houses, 10,399,—increase, 1,065. 
The Parliamentary borough of Macclesfield has, 
in 1881, @ population of 37,620, increase 2,050 ; 
houses 8,547, increase 105. Congleton, super- 
intendent registrar’s district, has a population 
of 38,010, increase 1,729; houses 7,813, 
increase 328. 

Middlesbrough-on-Tees and Barrow-in- 
Farness are remarkable instances of growth 
in population and increase in the number of 
houses, their growth being attributable to the 





mineral wealth of the districts around 
In 1831 the population of Middlesbrough” — 
154; in 1861 it was 18,992; in 1871 it 
in the Superintendent Registrar’s district 
60,037 ; and 1881 has reached to 89,871, in, 
crease in ten years, 29,834; houses 16,50; 
increase 6,005. Barrow had only a small nam, 
ber of scattered cottages about forty years ago 
In 1861 it hada population of 3,300; in 187] 
increased to 18,774 in the Superintendent 
Registrar's district; and to 47,276 in 188] — 
increase 28,502; houses 6,787, increase 3,975, 
The above are @ few illustrations of disturb. 
ance or movements of population, for the greater 
part exceptional, and attributable to other canseg 
than those upon which “ natural increment” js 
caleulated, viz., the birth-rate and the death. 
rate. 








THE LONDON AND NORTH -WESTERY 
DIVIDEND, ACCOUNTS, AND HBALP. 
YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue meeting of the London and North. 
Western shareholders on the 20th of August 
was remarkable for a very clear and manly 
speech from the chairman, Mr. Moon, the 
interest of which is far wider than even its 
importance as illustrating the movement of one 
of our chief companies might lead us to antici. 
pate. Mr. Moon had to speak of those adverse 
circumstances against which the North-Western 
has had to struggle during the past six months, 
in common with other companies. He had also 
to speak of other matters which, while special 
to this great line, are of the greatest moment 
as illustrative of the financial, and to some 
extent of the social, disorders which have 
afflicted the entire kingdom. 

As to one or two points, the special interest 
of the railway shareholders, as represented by 
the chairman, may be regarded as to some 
extent balanced against the public interest. 
Such is the case with regard to the tax upon 
passengers. Taxes, unfortunately, must be 
paid; and while we are spending 84,000,000). 
per annum, Chancellors of the Exchequer must 
look sharp after all sources of revenue. Itis 
Mr. Moon’s contention that they look too sharply 
after the quota from his line. As to that we 
shall not venture to express an opinion further 
than to the effect, that if the law requires that 
a third-class passenger shall be taxed if the 
passenger is carried from terminus to terminus 
of the line without stopping, and not taxed if he 
stops at every station, such a law is not only 
contemptibly peddling, but is in direct opposi- 
tion to public policy. Companies ought, in the 
public interest, to be encouraged to run 4s 
many through trains as possible. No leas is it 
in their own interest to do so (although we 
hesitate to put that argument into the head of 
the tax-gatherer), as every stoppage of a train 
is a direct source of loss, at the same time 1 
locomotive power, in maintenance, and in 1oco- 
motive wages. Nineteen thousand pounds, the 
chairman complains, which ought to have gone 
into the pockets of the shareholders as dividend, 
are thus diverted by sharp practice into the 
coffers of the State. 

If the taxpayer and the railway proprietor 
may be disposed to regard this question of rai’- 
way taxation from opposite standpoints, the 
chairman of the London and North-Westera 
Railway will receive even less sympathy when 
he mourns the rise of 2d. per ton in the price of 
coal, and of 12s. per ton on that of steel rails. 
No doubt, working cost and maintenance of way 
are augmented by this small rise of price. But 
any indication of improvement in trade is too 
eagerly looked for to allow many of us (0 
repine at such signs. For the company, 
too, we have no doubt that augmented traffic 
will fully compensate them for such mse 
in prices. As to the 20,0001, which was the 
cost of last winter’s snows, it goes to the bad, 
with little compensation. As fighting against 
these adverse influences, and in presence o! 4 
steady decline in the length of the averag? 
passage journey, so that 230,000 passengers 
more have been carried in the half-year for som? 
7,0001. less than on the occasion with which it 
is compared, it shows very good management 
on the part of the company to have kept their 


' working expenses down to 52 per cent. of gross 


income,—the more so, as the average cost 02 
the railways of the United Kingdom for 1850 
was, as we recently showed, 54 per cent. ' 
There are, however, points in the speech © 
the London and North-Western chairman of fat 





graver national import than are those to which 
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hich h 
ferred. The Irish traffic, which has 
eng coreasing steadily at a rate which 


jong been i 


joubles the revenue from this source every five 


‘. now declining and failing. 10,0001. or 
4 eee was pears to be taken than last 
valf.year. The tourist traffic to Ireland is at an 
sad, Killarney and other lovely spots of the 
~merald Isle are without a single visitor. 
‘or does Mr. Moon find much ground for en- 
ouragement as to the future. Recent legisla- 
-iop, be thinks, shows no signs of mending Irish 
, It is only to the hope of the conviction 
yeing produced in the minds of a keen-witted 
prople that absence of law, order, and security 
vrings with it absence of money, that we are 
noouraged to look forward. Considering the 
nagniscence of the harbour works at Holy- 
b sad, and the large sums spent in providing the 
solendid steamers that now cross the Channel 
wih such speed and punctuality, che failure of 
-he Irish traffic is a bad look out for the railway 
companies, and @ worse for Ireland herself. 
Another evil inflaence to which Mr. Moon 
attributes a loss of at least 100,0001. in the 
income of the past year, is one which we have 
ourselves strenuously and persistently com- 
bated. It is the inflaence af those agitators 
who set class against class, and who teach the 
workiog man the false and rninous doctrine that 
bis interest is opposed to that of his employer. 
And what is, we confess, of special interest to 
arselyes, and we trust will prove so to our 
readers, is the fact that the accounts of the 
London and North Western Railway for the last 
valf-year illustrate, by the incontestable evi- 
jence of figures, the advantage of following, 
and the disadvantage of neglecting, the advice 
which the Puiller so urgently offered, to 
masters and men alike, on the occasion of the 
introduction into Parliament last year of the ill- 
nened “ Employers’ Liability Bill.” Practically 
that Bill seems to have been an utter failare. 
{ardly anything has been heard of its opera- 
tion. Bat on the one hand, 50,000 of the servants 
f the London and North Western Railway 
Jompany (or to be exact, 49,880 ont of 50,000) 
have adopted our suggestion, and associated 
themselves with their employers in a mutual 
insurance bond. Mutual, that is to say, as to 
tse subscription, bat confined in its direct 
beneficiary results tothe men. The company 
ave paid 5,000). during the last half-year to 
the credit of this fund, which is devoted, not 
lone to the payment of compensation for 
ccident met with in the service of the company 
‘he fault of the company, which is all that 
would be obtained under the Biil, but to give 
mpensation aud relief in case of any accident, 
‘nd also in case of death from natural causes. 
‘nfact, the Londonand North Western Company 
osure their workmen's lives, as well as pro- 
vide for compensation in case of injury to life 
tT limb, jury 
A noble piece of beneficence of this kind, pro- 


traffic. 


posed by the sound and enlightened policy of | 


the directors, and gladly hailed with practical 
‘nanimity by the men, contrasts very forcibly 
with the efforts of those who have spurned our 
“dvice, and thought it wiser to fight for a part 


‘han to accept the whole with gratitude. 








BUILDING AT CLACTON.ON-SBA. 


4 LARGE sale of land belonging to the Clacton- 
— pon General Land Building and Invest- 
Pe ompany has just taken place at the 
——— Hall, Clacton, Messrs. Harman & 
““atthews being the auctioneers, The auc- 
ian? 10 introducing the property, which con- 
of 106 building plots belonging to the 
Cage adverted to the continued growth of 
Be ‘on, observing that within the last twelve 
rar ene portion of the sea-wall had been 
Ro » Whilst twenty new large houses had been 
r, _ at a cost of from 12,0001. to 15,0001. 
peti of the four miles of railway which is 
a a Clacton with the Great Eastern Line 
tea Per the metals, and the line was to 
Pened before another season. There was a 
nee attendance at the sale, and nearly the 


Whole of the lots i 
- : were dispos i 
*arying from 1501. to 2001. ech. a 





nee 
neimsgate Promenade Pier.—The new 
ae — pier at Ramagate was opened the 
the rhe Ad ber at the eastern end of 
. 16 engineer was Mr. in- 
Son, of Westminster, and the pet onin gaa 


Meger i 
b *. Head, Wrightson, & Co., of Stockton-on- 


ees, 


THE PETROLEUM SPRINGS OF 
GERMANY. 


_ It is some years since the probability of find- 
ing petroleum in the North of Germany was 
first mooted. But people were very incredulous, 
aud pooh-poohed the idea, putting the alleged 
discovery down to the inventive genius of some 
speculator, From information now published 
it appears that those who believed in the exist- 
ence of petroleum in Germany were right, after 
all, for petroleum winning has now become an 
accomplished fact. Our German correspondent 
writes to us respecting the discovery, and our 
readers may be glad to hear what he says. 

Twenty miles from Hanover, on the Hanover 
and Branswick Rail way, there is situated the little 
town of Peine, whose name is well known also 
beyond the borders of the province by its indus- 
trial establishments. The quiet streets of this 
village-town have suddenly become full of life; 
each railway train brings swarms of strangers, 
drawn thither either by curiosity or speculation. 
Years ago, boring experiments were made in the 
Liineburger Haide, north of Peine, with a view 
of tapping petroleum springs; large sums were 
expended, but success came not, whether from 
ignorance or incompetence, or from dichonest 
motives, cannot now be determined. Thus all 
coufidence in the existence of profitable petro- 
leum springs in the locality had fled, and the 
favourable news which last spring brought with 
it met with many doubters. Suddenly, a few 
weeks ago, an event happened which, indeed, 
removes all doubt, and which has caused the 
greatest sensation far and wide. A spring was 
intercepted of a yield and volume such as has 
not been exceeded even in Pennsylvania. 
Strangely enough, those resulta were obtained 
at the same spot where formerly b:rings, not- 
withstanding very heavy expenditure, were 
made unsuccessfally. 

“ Oelheim,”—Oil Home or Ham; such is the 
name of the new colony,—is situate about six 
miles north of Peine, midway between the Hap- 
over and Brunswick and Berlin and Lehrte Rail- 
ways. A good road, most of the way macadam- 
ised, like all public German roads, and, like 
them, shaded by fruit or ornamental trees, leads 
there from Peine. At first we have to the right 
and to the left splendid cornfields waiting 
for the reaper, and green meadows; the soil is 
fertile, and nothing indicates to the traveller 
that he is on the margin of the Liineburger 
Haide, that large moorland of Hanover. Sad- 
denly the picture changes. We behold dry sand 
soil, the only flower on which is a heather, the 
red Erica; trees are scarce, here and there 
| smal! clamps of firs, or single janiper trees. On 
turning a bend of the road, we reach one of those 
long-stretching hills which cross the country 














stone rock, when the first traces of oil showed 
themselves. From 157 ft. down to 177 ft., con. 
siderable quantities of petroleum were present 
in @ formation of sandy clay. Descending still 
deeper, the strata vary very much at the dif. 
ferent borings, but porous sandstone, black and 
brown sand, and especially a layer of gravel, are 
a met with, which latter is very rich 
in oil. 

Operations are carried on at present, or will 
be carried on shortly, by (1) the Deutsche 
Petroleum-Bohrgesellschaft ; (2) Herr A. M. 
Mohr; (3) Herr Kleissen, a civil engineer of 
Bremen; (4) Herr Arnemann, of Hamburg ; 
(5) an English company; (6) a new German 
company, under the management of Herr Wrede, 
a distiller of Peine. The two latter companies 
are at present forming, but intend commencing 
boring operations at once. Herr Arnemann 
has commenced a bore-hole, while Herr Kleissen 
has been working for some time; the latter 
has bored four holes, of which two are not yet 
completed, one is pumping oil, and the fourth 
is lying idle. The Deutsche Petroleum-Bohr- 
gesellschaft bas driven twenty boreholes; eight 
of these are pumping petroleum, five are being 
driven, and seven may be looked upon as failures, 
in other words, useless for extracting petroleum. 
Of especial interest are the operations carried 
on by Herr Mohr, because in his plot the rich 
spring mentioned above was met with, the yield 
of which caused a veritable “petroleum fever” 
at the Bremen Exchange. Herr Mohr has 
driven four bore-holes. No. 1 has a depth of 
295 ft., No. 2 of 230 ft., No. 2 of 226 ft., and 
No. 4 of 223 ft. The so-called “spring-well” 
was intercepted in No. 3 boring. The depth 
of the pump there is 180 ft.; its diameter is 
2°36 in., its stroke 35 in. Its name of “ Spring- 
quelle”’ originated in the fact that, at the spring 
being just struck, the subterranean gases exerted 
such a pressure as to force the petroleum out 
of the pipe in a thick jet. The force of the gas 
is still powezfal enough to send the oil above 
the pump-chamber. With a speed of sixty 
strokes per minute, the pump raises within the 
twenty-four hours the astonishing quantity of 
20,000 imperial gallons of the liquid. The latter 
consists of one-third of brine and two-thirds of 
oil. The oil yields, after refining, 45 per cent. of 
pure, very light-coloured petroleum, stated to be 
of better quality than the American standard 
oil, and 50 per cent. of fine lubricating oil, several 
times the value of petroleum; 5 per cent. are 
lost in refining. In order to estimate the 
extraordinary value of this spring, it should be 
mentioned that the other bore-holes sent forth 
a liquid yielding only 2 to 3 per cent. of oil, and 
that even with this small percentage operations 
are stated to pay very well. While in the case of 
the latter the liquid appears grey or yellowish 
brown, and is to a certain extent transparent, 














like waves, and see a large conglomeration of 
| wooden buildings before us. Iron towers rise in 
the air; by the side of them are wooden pyra- 
mids, also low sheds with iron chimneys, from | 
which black smoke ascends; and, finaliy, small | 
' wooden houses, containing offices, living-rooms, | 
and taverns. This is Oelheim, the much-talked | 
of Petroleum Dorado of Germany. If we enter, 
‘the principal thoroughfare,—we could not by | 
| any stretching of the meanirg of the term call | 
lit a atreet,—we have on the left the towers and | 
| pumping works of the Deutsche Petroleum-| 
| Bohrgesellschaft (which has its seat at Bremen); | 
| on the right, the establishment of a private un- 
idertaking, that of Herr A. M. Mohr. Both 
‘undertakings are close together, and are con- 
| fined to a very small area, while at a greater 
| distance we see the boring and pumping towers 
' of other companies and single proprietors. The 
life and the traffic are the same as in other large 
industrial establishments. : 

The borings were at first carried on after the 
American system. Iron towers of a height of 
75 ft. were erected, rope boring with so-called 
slide-cheeks being employed. This mode of 
procedure has hitherto not answered, and boring 
from wooden towers 56 ft. high by means of 
rods and Fabian’s instrument was resorted to. 
The bore-holes were then lined with pipes, at 
firat of wrought-iron ; but now pipes of riveted 
sheet-iron one-fifth of an inch thick are used, 
of a diameter of 16 in., decreasing at a depth of 
216 ft. to 8} in. The borings have disclosed the 
following geological formation. Down tos depth 
of 33 ft., fine sand, mixed with erratic blocks, 
was met with; then came 23 ft. of bluish-grey 
clay, and 10 ft. of blue clay with limestone 
layers. From 66 ft. down to a depth of 115 ft., 
argillaceous marl was found; 16 ft. of rock was 
next encountered, and finally 26 ft. of hard sand- 








Mohr’s spring No. 3 displays a dense opaque 
stream of yellow ochre colour. Numerous 


‘bubbles betray the heavy gases escaping with 


the brine and oil. The liquid flows in a jet 


of the thickness of an arm in a large iron 


basin, having a small hole at the bottom. 
Through this the water escapes, while the lighter 
oil floats on the top, and is drawn off into another 
reservoir. Separated from the water, the oil 
assumes a lustrous dark-green colour, and 
requires, in order to be separated from stray 
earthy matter, to beconducted toa third basin, 
whence it is pumped by hand direct into 
barrels. The outflow from this spring bas 
hitherto been eo heavy that the lucky owner 
has had to stop pumping at the other boreholes, 
—which, however, flowed just as copiously as 
before,—because sufficient barrels could not be 
made quickly enough for holding the oil. 

Up to the present time, the oil obtained bad 
to be sent to Hiimelingen, near Bremen, to be 
refined. A refinery will shortly be opened at 
Peine, erected by the Deutsche Petroleum- 
Bohrgesellschaft, the oil being transmitted in 
iron pipes direct from Oelheim. j : 

Thus far our correspondent. It is impossible 
to say how far the sanguine hopes which have 
been raised in connexion with those young 
undertakings will be realised. It ought to be 
known, however, that the former hap-hazard 
experiments have been abandoned, and that the 
works are now carried on in a rational manner 
in the new oil district. The discovery has 
caused the greatest sensation all over Germany. 
It is already predicted that in the fatare the 
latter will be able not only to provide for her 
own wants from the Hanover ggg — 
to export a deal of petroleam. Germany 
has psi me a very large importer of the 
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oil from America, and the importance of the 
discovery of these springs is evident. The 
companies of Pennsylvania will no longer be 
able to moxopolise the market for this article, 
sending up prices at their will. 

As on all similar occasions, speculation in 
this article will soon be rampant. Petroleum 
company-mongering is only just beginning in 
Germany, but it is impossible to say to what 
length it may go. 








MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


Amoncst the several classes of sepulchral 
effigies which form such noticeable features in 
our English churches, perhaps none have such 
peculiar interest as the monumental brass. 
This is especially the case because this class of 
memorial is now almost exclusively confined to 
England, the fine examples which existed on the 
Continent having nearly all fallen victims to 
fanatics and revolutionists. Having taken great 
interest in these relics of Medizeval art, and pos- 
eassing a fine collection of ‘“‘rubbings”’ obtained 
from various parts of England, I venture to think 
that a paper on the eubject will not be without 
its interest to readers of the Builder. 

It will be best to divide the subject into two 
main classes, giving (1) some account of the art 
of brass engraving during the Middle Ages; and 
(2) a description of some of the more typical 
specimens remaining in this country. 

As the art was known on the Continent along 


century, and they are of very rare occurrence ; 
by far the greater number belong to the fifteenth 
century, and are to be met with in the eastern 
counties, especially in Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
earliest example is at Stoke d’Abernon, Sarrey, 
1277; and commemorates Sir John d’Aubernoun, 
showing his figure protected by the chain mail 
of the period, the feet resting on a lion, and the 
left arm bearing a shield with the arms of the 
deceased, viz., az. a chevron or. Another brass 
of this period is the celebrated one to Sir Roger 
de Trumpington, in the church of Trumpington, 
near Cambridge, dating from 1289,—a valuable 
example of the costume of a Crusader. There 
is also a very curious little brass, a demi-figare, 
to Sir Roger de Baslingthorge, in the Lincoln- 
shire church of that name, dating from 1290. 
This scarcity of early brasses showa how highly 
they were esteemed when first introduced into 
England, as their costliness prohibited their 
general use. : 

The earliest Continental brass remaining is, I 
believe, to be seen in the Church of St. Andrew 
at Verden. It is to the memory of Bishop Yso 
von Welpe, 1231, representing him, as is usual 
for bishops, in pontificals. There is also a very 
fine specimen in the Cathedral of Hildesheim 
to Bishop Otho de Brunswick, 1279. Bat beyond 
these, and a few still existing at Lubeck, 
Schwerin, Bruges, and Ghent, the Continental 
|churches are practically destitute of these 
memorials. 

As was said before, the practice of engraving 
a whole plate, dividing the figare from the 








time before it was introduced into England, so! architectura! adornments by diapers, &c., was 


also when English artists turned their attention 
to brass engraving, they used exclusively the 
“latten” or “cullen” plate, brought from 
Flanders, and taking its name, most probably, 


not followed in England till the middle of the 
|sixteenth century, when we find many small 
|brasses engraved on & square plate, giving, 
|peraaps, a group of figures above, with a long 


from Cealon or Cologne. This importation of | inscription below. This form continued, then, 


brass plate continued for a long time, the 
earliest notice of its being made in England 


being a patent granted 1565 by Queen Elizabeth | 


to Wm. Humfrey, assay master of the Mint. 
However, although the raw material originally 
came from Flanders, but comparatively few 
examples of Flemish brasses are to be found in 
this country, nearly all being the work of English 
artists. The few that were engraved in 
Flanders and afterwards sent over, are ela- 
borate in the extreme, and generally consist of 
@ square plate, the figure being only divided 
from its surroundings of canopy, inscription, &c., 
by a diaper pattern, and not executed on a 
separate piece of latten, as is the case in nearly 
all English brasses. The finest and best 
known Flemish examples are to be found at 
St. Alban’s Cathedral, 1360; St. Margaret’s, 
Lynn, 1349, 1364; North Mimms, Herts, 
1360; Elsing, Norfolk, 1347; Wensley, York- 
shire, 1360;* Newark, Notts., 1361; and else- 
where. As is seen by the few examples 
quoted, they are chiefly of the fourteenth 
century. That at St. Alban’s is an unusually fine 
specimen, commemorating Thos. de la Mare, 
abbot, and measuring 9 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 3 in.; 
the whole of this large surface being engraved. 
This abbot is in full pontificals, with mitre, 
staff, &c., the hands being crossed at the wrists. 
The canopy and super-canopy are extremely 
rich, exhibiting figures of St. Peter, St. Paul, 
Offa, king of Mercia, &c. The two Lynn 
brasses are almost as fine, one being to the 
memory of Adam de Walsoken and his wife, 
and the other to Robt. Braunche and his two 
wives, the three figures being nearly of lifesize. 
This letvei bas at the base a fine representation 
of the “Peacock feast” given to Edward III. 
when on a visit to Lynn. 

The best brasses produced in England were, 
most probably, the work of one or two guilds of 
engravers. The only examples which bear any 
guild or artist’s mark that I am aware of exist 
at Westley Waterless, Cambs., 1325 (the letter 
N reversed, witha mallet), and Trotton, Sussex, 
1419 (the N alone), on the splendid brass of 
Lord Camoys and lady. These guilds seem 
chiefly to have been settled in London, though 
in the fifteenth century there were many brass 
engravers in the art-loving city of Norwich, 
being, as it was, the chief town of a district 
which has produced some of the noblest speci- 
mens of Mediwval work. Certain peculiarities 
Seem to indicate the former existence of local 
= as - — in various brasses in the 
counties of Northampton i 
Suffolk pton, Warwick, and 

There are no brasseg now remaining j 
England of earlier date than the thirteenth 


* Bince this paper was written I h: 
fine brass has lately boon stolen!” tata that thie 





till the art of brass-engraviog died out, in 
|common with many other crafts, in the tasteless 
| period of the last century. Brasses of foreign 
workmanship are, however, easily distinguished 
from the late English examples by the character 
and purity of their details. 

Daring the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the highest resources of the designer’s and 
engravers art were lavished on monumental 
brasses, those of the nobility being enriched 
with their arms, badges, rebuses, &c., while the 
citizens and merchants were distinguished by 
their respective tokens and “ marks.’ The 
brass of Lady Camoys, at Trotton, 1310, was 
originally powdered over with stars and coronets; 
that to Sir John Say and his wife Elizabeth, 
1473, at Broxbourne, Herts, still retains the 
enamelling of the arms on the tabard and kirtle, 
while the beautifal memorial to Laurence de S. 
Maur, rector, 1337, at Higham Ferrers, Northants, 
is a very fine specimen of a brass with a canopy 
and super-canopy, both these adjuncts being 
adorned with figures of saints with their proper 
emblems. Brasses may always be taken as 
faithful representations of the costame of the 
period, as is manifest by comparing them with 
any contemporary portrait or painting, and it 
seems almost certain that in many cases the 
identical patterns on the dresses of ladies and 
collarets of knights were copied exactly. It is 
curious, however, that the artists who designed 
the brass were careful to avoid depicting the 
extreme fashions prevalent at the time. 

It will now be the place to notice some of the 
more interesting examples of brasses remaining 
in England, classing them under the heads of 
ecclesiastical, military, civil, and miscellaneous, 
giving also some instances of curious inscrip- 
ions. 

Brasses of Ecclesiastics.—The majority of 
brasses before the Reformation represent 
ecclesiastics habited in eucharistic vestments, 
the alb, stole, chasuble, and maniple. Bishops 
are depicted in tunicle and dalmatic, with mitre 
and staff, the chasuble, &., being also their 
principal vestments. Archbishops carry a 
crosier, There are also many examples of 
ecclesiastics habited in the cope, a vestment 
more especially used for processions and for 
fanctions other than sacramental. The earliest 
example of @ brass to the memory of a priest 
existed some years ago in the church of Oulton, 
Suffolk, but, shameful to narrate, was stolen (I 
believe in 1840), and has sever been recovered. 
ita date may be fixed at 1310 (3rd Edw. IL.), 
and it was probably a memorial to one of the 
Bacon family. It represented the deceased in 
vestments of beautiful design, the hands placed 
as in prayer (an attitude adopted in almost all 
pre-Reformation brasses), and the feet resting 
on a lion. Other early specimens of priest brasses 











t Chinnor, 0 Seay 
remain & innor, Oxon, 1320; W 
Kent, 1320 (a beautiful figure in the = os 
cross) ; Brigton, Northants, 1340; Denham, Bucke 
(now, I believe, lost), 1360; Bruodish, Suffol,. 
1375 ; and Hellesdon, Norfolk, 1389. In Hore’ 
ford Cathedral is a beautiful brass to Bish, 
Trellick, with canopy, dating from 1369, There 
is @ very curious brass in Horsmonden Chureh 
Kent, to John de Grovehurst, c. 1340, i, 
vestments, with a scroll in the hands inscribed 
with a text.* Brasses to priests have not 
generally a long inscription, but simply a pious 
wish, as “Fili dei miserere mei” engraved oy 
the breast of the figure at Higham Ferrers 
quoted before ; or “ Hic jacet magi—qui obiit— 
die Julii Ai dii MCCCCXX cujus aie ppoieta; 
Dens Amen.” This last is an inscription to be 
met with in almost every church where there js 
a brass, and seems to have been a universal form 
of epitaph. But scarcely any brass, whethe; 
ecclesiastical or otherwise, of the fourteenth o; 
fifteenth century indulged in @ long inscription, 
this being a weakness not developed till post. 
Reformation times, when the merits and not the 
shortcomings of the deceased were written {or 
the information of posterity. One of the fines, 
bragses to a prelate is that to Archbishop Robi. 
de Waldeby, 1397, in Westminster Abbey; he 
bears the crosier, and is in the attitude of bestow. 
ing a benediction. The following list gives some 
of the more interesting memorials of bishops :~ 
Archbishop Grenefeld, 1315, York Cathedral; 
Archbishop Cranley, 1417, New Ooll. Oxon.; 
Robert Wyvill, Bishop, 1375, Salisbury Cathedral 
(a very fine brass); Bishop Bowthe, 1478, Last 
Horsley, Surrey; Bishop Goodrich, 1554, Ely 
Cathedral, &c. The pall (similar to the 
Greek wpogdptoy) is peculiar to archbishops; 
its shape is similar to the pall blazoned on the 
arms of the see of Canterbury. Abbots are 
represented with staff’: examples remain at 
Westminster, Abbot Estney, 1498 (a very 
beautiful memorial), and Dorchester, Oxoz, 
1510. Only two brasses of abbesses remain, 
they are to be seen at Elstow, Bedfordshire, 
1530, and Denham, Buckinghamshire, 1540. 
Sometimes the priest is shown holding the 
chalice with the consecrated wafer: examples 
are to be seen at Higham Ferrers, 1498; Cob- 
ham, Surrey, 1510; Broxbourne, Hertfordshire, 
1465 ; and many other places. Ecclesiastics 
wearing surplices only are rarely depicted, a 
notable exception being the splendid brass to 
Thomas Nelond, prior of Lewes, 1433, Cow/old, 
Sussex. Priests are sometimes shown wearing 
the almuce or amice, a kind of tippet or hood 
of white far, which became altered in the 
fifteenth century by the addition of a cape aud 
pendents. Good specimens of this habit are 
been seen at Hackney Church, in the brass of Dr. 
Urswick, 1521, and at St. Cross, Winchester, 2 
the memorial to Dr. Richard Harward, “ decre- 
torum doctor,” 1493. Ecclesiastics in acade- 
micals are rarely met with in parish churches, 
though our two Universities have fine examples 
in their college chapels. In St. Benet’s, Cam- 
bridge, is a very interesting brass of a doctor of 
divinity, habited in cassock and hood, while 
other similar brasses are to be seen at New Coll. 
Oxon., 1441, 1468, and St. Martin’s Ontwich, 
London, c. 1500. It would require a muco 
more comprehensive article than this to give 
even a short description of the various kinds of 
brasses placed to the memory of ecclesiastics, 
and I will leave this part of the subject after 
a few remarks upon brasses of members of 
religious orders. Engraved memorials to — 
are extremely rare, owing to the rules 0 
poverty by which their order were bound ; - 
examples are to be seen at St. Alban's Cat 4 
dral to Robert Beauner, circa 1470; Cowfold, 
Sussex (Cluniac Prior), 1433; and Halvergate, 
Norfolk, circa 1460. These memorials repre 
sent the deceased in the habit of their el 
Figures of priests are sometimes placed in 
head of a floriated cross, but some of these 
beautifol brasses will be neticed farther on. 
Military Brasses.—The two early military 
brasses at Stoke d’Abernon und Trumpingto, 
have already been mentioned. The one oF - 
other cross-legged effigies that remain are © 
tremely interesting. They are the following : i. 
Sir Robt. de Bures, 1302, Acton, Suffolk; <* 
Robt. de Setvans, 1306, Chartham, Kent; >! 
— Bacon, 1320, Gorleston, Suffolk; Sir Sir 
Fitzralph, 1320, Pebmarsh, Essex ; Fach of 
Hugh Hastings, 1347, Elsing, Norfolk. ooh j 
these beautiful memorials represents the deceas®" 


of g 





* This rial has lately been “ restored” by 


polishing and refilling the incised lines with mastic ; 
processes possessing very doubtful advantages. 
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ith blia 
k or suit of mail, wit bliaus or sur- 
2 — pe shield blazoned with the family 
= The Pebmarsh and Elsing examples have 
aightly different armour, being a little later 
n date. In the Trumpington and Chartham 





D : - 

‘als the figures have curious ailettes or 
—_— pre with fringe, and sometimes 
charged with the arms of the wearer, as at 
Chartham, where these appendages bear the 
wionowing-fan, the arms of Setvans. It would 
be impossible within the limits of this paper to 
ive an account of the changes in the form of 
var during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sisteenth centuries: so I will merely point out 
«ome of the finest examples of military brasses 
of these periods. At Westley Waterless, Cambs., 
‘4 a very fine brass to Sir John de Creke and 
lady, circa 1325, depicting him in mail with 
pascinet, or pointed helmet, and camail (the 
on of mail round the throat and shoulders). 





porti i. 
Rowell spurs are first seen here. In the reign 
of Edward ILL. the jupon was worn over the | 
bawberk; it was a sleeveless garment of silk or 
velvet, sometimes finely embroidered with | 
armorial bearings. At Bowers Gifford, Essex, | 
ig an early example of the jupon in the brass of | 
Sir John Gifford, 1348; Sir Hagh Hastings, at | 
Elsing, also wears this surcoat, broidered with 
the maunch of the Hastings family. The only | 
remaining example of a military brass of the 
reigao of Edward II, lies in the charch 
of Minster, Isle of Sheppey. It commemo- 
rates Sir John de Northwode, and depicts 
him in a bascinet with enriched border, and 
camail of banded ring-mail. There is a chain | 
attached to the breast for the purpose of 
securing the tilting-helm, and the shield is sus- 
pended by a strap so as to cover the sword. It 
bears the arms of Northwode, erm. @ cross, 
eig. gu. The figure of his lady lies beside him, 
her head supported by a diapered cushion, and. 
her throat surrounded by avery curious wimple. 
There are some splendid examples of military 
brasses dating from the latter end of the 
fourteenth century. At Aldebargh, Yorkshire, isa 
fine memorial to William de Aldeburgh, c. 1360, 
showing him in bascinet and camail, with a short 
habergeon, and jupon enriched by a handsome 
embroidered bawdric or belt. The arms of 
Aldeburgh are »vlazoned in the jupon, and on 
the shield. At Southacre, Norfolk, is another 


fine specimen of this class in the memorial to) 


Lord John Harsick and his lady, 1884. He 


holds his wife by the right hand, his left resting | 
on hissword. The mail shirt is seen slightly | 


below the jupon, which is charged with the 
Harsick arms,—a chief indented. Above, as an 


ornament, is the tilting-helmet, with the coin- | 


uisse and crest,—in a hoop or a bunch of turkey 


feathers. In Cotman’s “ Brasses” is an etching 


of the brass of Sir Miles Stapleton, 1364, from 
Ingham Church, Norfolk (now lost), which is a 
valuable example of stadded-mail or small round 
plates of steel secured to a lining of pourpoint. 
There ig a figure in Harrow Church having the 
‘highs defended by this class of armour, and 


also in Watton Church, Herts, 1361. At Little 
vasterton, Ratland, is a very beautiful brass to. 
Sit Thomas and Lady Burton, 1382, the knight | 
wearing bascinet, camail, and jupon, and also | 
. i His lady wears a most curious | 
“{uare netting to the hair, with along cloak and | 
g In the magnificent memorial to Sir 
Xobert Swynborne and his son Sir Thozas | 
(1391 and 1412), in Little Horkesley Charch, | 


the collar of Sg. 


girdle, 


Essex, we have two kinds of armour depicted 
: the same work of art, the father wearing 
“6 japon sec, and the son the newly-introdaced 
plate armour, with skirt of taces or plates of 
a overlapping upwards and protecting the 
‘highe. Sir Thomas wears the collar of S3. 
“ese two fine figures lie under beaatiful 
Canopies, 

In Baginton Church, Warwickshire, is a moat 
jimirable brass to Sir Wm. and leds Bagot, 
: “we He wears bascinet and camail, with 
ar of the 8S., japon and gauntlets, with 
armour for the arms and legs. His arms,—a 
chevron between three martlets,—is broidered 
cue breast. Lady Bagot wears a kirtle, cote- 
the rae and fur-lined mantle. The armour of 
an = 1s beautifully engraved and chased. 
= Y splendid brasses of this period are to be 


Hurstmonceanx, Sussex; Sir Roger Drury and| the following examples ma tiyen :— 
lady, 1405, Rougham, Suffolk; Sir Reg. Bray-| John Reelatn nen 1408, Me hee 
brook, 1405, Cobham, Kent; Sir Thos. and Lady | Buxted, Sussex, 1408; Taplow, Bucks, 1350, ke 
Marayngherde, 1405, Gunby, Lincolnshire ; Eari | Of the latter,—to Thos. Chichele and wife, 1400, 
and Countess Beauchamp, 1406, St. Mary’s, | Higham Ferrers, Northants; to Roger Cheyne, 
Darwick ; Sir Simon Fellbrigg, K G., and lady, | Esq, 1415, Cassington, Oxon; and at Broad. 
1413, Fellbrigg, Norfolk. Modifications of plate- | water, Sussex, 1415 ; St. Mary’s, Reading, 1416; 
armour continued in vogue for acentury or more; Beddington, Surrey, 1425, &c. At Upper 
in fact, until that mode of defence was aban- | Hardres, Kent, 1105, is a figure kneeling beside 
doned. The figure of Walter Greene, esq., 1450, a shaft supporting a basket, on which are the 
at Hayes, Middlesex, has a skirt of taces or| figures of 8S. Peter and Paul. Sometimes a 
plates, cut into the shape of escalops; likewise | brass consisted simply of a chalice and host. 
the effigy of a knight, c. 1450, Isleworth, Mid- | with inscription, as at Baurburgh, Norfolk, and 
dlesex. There are some good instances of figures | elsewhere; sometimes of a heart, with scrolls 
in tabards remaining in different parta of Eng. | and inscription, as at Tranch, Norfolk, aud 
land. Sir Ralph Shelton, 1423, at Great Snoring, | elesewhere ; sometimes a coat-of-arms, and 
Norfolk, was depicted wearing one; but when | often an inscri iption only. In very late examples 
I visited this church two years ago, his figura | skeletons, hour-glasses, and other emblems of 
had disappeared, though I believe the brass was | mortality are depicted. I must not omit to 
there a few years ago. At Childrey, Berks, the notice the very peculiar little brass to Wm. 
efigy of Sir Wm. Fynderne, 1444, wears a, Complyn and his wife, 1498, at Week, Hants; 
tabard with the arms,—a chevron between | it consista of an inscription and a figure of St. 
three cross crosslets fitché. The sons of John , Christopher carrying the Infant Christ over the 
Ansty, esq., 1465, in his interesting brass at river, as runs the legend. Occasionally we find 
Quy, Cambs., are shown habited in tabards. that not over-scrupulous persons have made use 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century the of @ brass of a predecessor for themselves, 
armour became degenerate in shape, many of | reversing the plate and engraving it afresh on 
its details being absurdly exaggerated, asin the | the other side; such examples are called 
case of the clbow-pieces. At Assington, Suffolk, | “‘ palimpsest” brasses, and may be seen at 
is the figure of a knight, c. 1500, clad in armour Cobham, Surrey, 1510 and 1550; Hedgerley, 
composed chiefly of overlapping plates. He Bucks, 1530 and 1540; St. John, Maddermarket, 
wears long flowing hair, and the sword is slang Norwich, 1440 and 1540, and elsewhere. 
immediately in front of him. The effigy of Sir | Inscriptions.—In early times these were 
Humphrey Stanley, 1505, at Westminster Abbey, | generally of a simple description, beginning 
is a good example of late armour. One of the| with “Orate pro anima,’”’ with the name and 
very late forms is to be seen at Wrentham, date, generally ending with, “Cujus avime 
Saffolk, 1593, in the brass to Sir Humphrey | ppcietur Deus.” When English inscriptions 
Brewster ; his raff shows above the steel gorget. | became common, they began with “Of your 
We find military brasses of the seventeenth cen-| charite praye for the soule of.’ The early 
tury, but they are always of little artistic in- | inscriptions were always of a pious and solemn 
terest, though of value as examples of armour. | nature, the greatest ecclesiastics being content 
At Wrotham, Kent, there is a memorial to Wm. | With a prayer or a quotation from the Scrip. 
Clerke, esq., 1611; at Margate, Kent, one to, tures. The Norman-French ones were after 
— Cley broke, esq., 1600; St. Columb, Cornwall, this sort:—“ Gist ycy Dieu de sa alme eit 
John Arundel, esq., 1633, &c. ; mercy Ame.” At Mere, Wilts, 1398, is the 
Brasses of Civilians.—These are less fre- | following :— 
quently met with than those of ecclesiastics or | “ Quisquis eris qui transicris, sta, perlege, plora, 
knights, though some are of great interest. I Sam qued eris, fueram que quod es, pro me precor ora. 
shall include brasses of ladies under this head.} Job xix. 25-27, is sometimes quoted begining 
The earliest existing example is the very elegant | “ Credo quod redemptor meus vivit,” &c. The 
memorial to Margaret Lady de Camoys, 1310, earliest, English inscription is, I believe, at Newark, 
at Trotton, Sussex. She is habited simply in a| beginning “‘ Man com and se how schal all dede 
long robe or dress with loose sleeves, while the | be,” dating from 1370. A sort of litany is occa. 
tight sleeves of an under-tunic appear reaching | sionally used, as “Sancta Trinitas unus Deus 
to the wrists. The head is covered by a cover-| miserere nobis, Pater de celis Deus miserere 
chef or handkerchief. About 1840 the figure | nobis,” &. Often they are very terse, as “Jesu 
had nine shields of arms “ powdered” over the | mercy,” “ Lady helpe,” or simply “Jesu mise- 
outer tunic, but these are now gone. Ten years| rere.’ In later times they became long, and were 
later than this is the very beautiful brass to| generally devoid of devotion, and sometimes 
Joan de Cobham, in the church of that name, | quaint and humorons in the extreme, with puns 
Kent. She is habited in an almost similar garb, | on the name of the deceased, with verses, dc. 
her figure lying under a fine canopy with small| In concluding this article on monumental 
shafts and pinnacles. At Taplow, Backs, is an brasses, I cannot refrain from alluding to t he 
extremely beautiful brass to Nicholas Aumber- | constant disappearance of whole or part of these 
dene, 1350, the efligy being placed in the head | most interesting memorials from parish churches. 
of a floriated cross. The costume is that usually | It is almost impossible to visit many churches 
worn in the reign of Edward III. We have| where such monuments are known to have 
another even more beautiful example at Hilder- | existed without finding that within late years 
sham, Cambridgeshire, 1379, where the figures|®ome have disappeared, never to return — 
of Robert de Paris and his wife kneel on either | to the sacred precincts where they have a" 
side of a floriated crose, in the head of which | perhaps for generations. I myself _ visite 
the Most Holy Trinity is represented. At King’s churches at an interval of ae —— years, 
Sombourne, Hants, is also a curious figure of a | and found on the second visit the whole = one 
civilian, c. 1380. But it will be best just to| portion of a brass wanting. This is either the 
point out some of the most interesting features result of great carelessness or want of ap sien 
to be met with in brasses of civilians of all| tion for the works of our pious ancestors, ae 
classes. Merchants are often distinguished by | often, I fear, through the theft of eanges ge 
the marks of their respective “ staples,”—many | Others at “ restorations. My earnest wish is 
examples are to be seen in the Norwich churches. | that these interesting relics of a es - 
Notaries are shown with their ink-horn and pen | may for the future waaay be respect due to the 
case,—good specimens exist in St. Mary’s Tower, | monuments of illustrious dead. 
age z Artucr G. Hitt, B.A. 
Ipswich, 1475, and at the New College, Oxford. 
During the fifteenth century civilians are 














frequently represented with a gypciére . 
pce onl sometimes with a dagger.| Working of the Employers Liability 
of figures in shrouds are also| Act.—An important decision under the Em- 


Brasses ; An imp i see" 
p, emaciated figures being occasion-| ployers’ Liability Act was given at the Bradfor 
ally depicted, as at Salle, Norfolk. In late} County Court by Mr. Daniel, Q.C., - = 
brasses the children are shown kneeling below,— | 26th ult. A man named reer er —< e 
the sons below the father and the daughters| executors of J. Balmfortb, ironfounder, Kx vf 
below the mother, their figures being much | near Leeds, for damages for ag np . 
smaller, and generally having a very grotesque | the defendants negligence. — aoe ae 
appearance. In Elizabethan examples the piece of cast iron fell on the plainti - oe ae 
children are nearly always shown. Having| working at a drilling - machine throug 


i i ristics | breaking of an eye-bolt which had a defect. 
een + eam The ieieedenie denied knowledge of the defect. 


rasses of civilians, a few remarks on d ¢ 
Saamanens brasses will be of interest. Under | The judge held that ar ery — — 
this head the cross brasses take a prominent | of negligence, — — sin ei pt a 
position. These beautiful memorials sometimes tiff, —— o eae Santa rc 








have figures either in the head or at the side, or 
o_ without these adjuncts. Of the former class, | allowed by the Act. 
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DOMESTIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Ampte evidence has been afforded to the in- 
habitants and daily visitors of the metropolis 
proper that the illumination of streets, public 
buildings, and even private dwelling-houses by 
means of electricity is an accomplished fact. 
Those who have gone regularly to the City have 
observed the gradual growth of the numerous 
systems now employed to take the place of gas as 
a means of illuminating some of the greatest and 
most important thoroughfares. Massive iron 
villars of different designs have been erected in 
various positions, and the familiar lamp-post has, 
pour le temps, been completely eclipsed by its 
more gigantic and imposing brethren. Lamps 
of large size and curious shapes have been placed 
on the summit of these supports, and the light 
produced by the generation and transmission of 
powerful electric currents has far excelled the 
ancient coal gas, with whose feeble glimmer we 
have beencontentforsolong. These trials, as well 
as the numerous others, viz., the illumination of 
the Thames Embankment, the various stations 
on the Metropolitan Railway, the Houses of 
Parliament, and other buildings and places, 
although serving in a great measure as experi- 
ments, nevertheless point out the practicability 
of the scheme, and exhibit the numerous advan- 
tages which would arise from its adoption for 
many purposes to which it has yet to be care- 
fully applied. The rise and progress of the 
electric light may be conveniently compared 
with the life of its neighbour, the telephone. A 
few years back, and this latter existed merely 
as an idea, ascientificexperiment. Now we find 
it recognised as a part of the business, and fre- 
quently domestic, outfit. Ithas become a popular 
and useful addition to every section, and thereis 
no doubt but that in a few years it will be 
regarded as an absolute necessity by every 
one. And so with the electric light. 
in the laboratory, it remained for a lengthened 
period catalogued with a numerous army of 
similes, and was classed with them as a mere 
experiment suitable for display on exceptional 
occasions only. But with the progress of time 
came the development of electric light. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the economics of the subject, 
and soon improvement upon improvement 
arose, one after another levelling the path, 
and overturning one by one the manifold 
obstacles which had before obstructed it. 
And there are few, we think, if any, who, 
seeing these brilliant displays, have gone away 
with the conviction that the extremities of the 
subject have been reached, or that there is no 
fu ther room for development. On the contrary, 
the subject is but in embryo yet, though daily 
advancing; and there is little doubt that ere 
long it will no longer be confined to our great 
cities and mighty highways, but will find its way 
into our subuchan dwellings and our smaller and 
more modest thoroughfares. Every one knows, 
only too well, in many cases, the various un- 
pleasantnesses arising from a use of gas. It 


heats our rooms to a tropical temperature; it | 


i3 glaring and tiring to the eyes; it blackens our 
ceilings and our wall-papers; it eats into our 
pictures, our books, and our curtains; and, 
finally, it empties our pockets a good deal more 
than many of uscan afford. It is, however, such 
@ necessity that we cannot do without it, in 
some formor cther. ‘ Comparisons are odious,” 
we are told, but putting electric lighting by the 
side of gas illumination, the most sceptically- 
inclined individual must confess the former has 
a distinct advantage over the latter. First of 
all, the light is pure white, pleasant to the 
eyes, possessing no hurtful heating qualities, 
so that rooms in which it is used are rendered 
cool and comfortable; it is perfectly he -mless 
and non-injarious to any article of furniture, 
dress, or art. And then, as regards the economy 
of the «nestion, as the electric light far sur- 
passes gas-light with respect to brilliancy of 
illuminating power, it stands to reason that less 
light would be required than when gas was em- 
ployed. One electric globe in a room would 
dispense with half a dozen flaring gas-jeta. 
Another question allied to this point is the fact 
that one cannot be troubled and annoyed by 
escapes as in the case of gas, which, owing 
to the prevalence of cheap and scamped plamb- 
ing, are of frequent occurrence. Householders 
will appreciate this fact fully, we think, for there 
are many who could point out in their gas 
account a remarkably large quantity consumed 

of which they never experienced the slightest 
benefit, for the simple reason that during their 


of cubic feet were wasted on the “ desert air” 
through a villanous rent in a pipe. With 
electricity such contingencies are impossible. 
Electricity is a fluid, invisible, tasteless, with- 
out smell, and undetectable except by special 
methods. Ne such accidents as explosions or 
suffocations, resulting from a tap omitted to be 
closed, or a hole in & pipe, can take place when 
electricity is employed. A clean house and & 
bright, cool, and harmless light are desiderata 
by no means to be despised: they are necessary 
to this age of labour-saving appliances and 
simplification of methods, and so we may look 
for an accomplishment of our hopes and conjec- 
tures in a period not far hence. 

The telephone promises to invade the domi- 
ciles of our private life, the electric light as a 
natural consequence will follow, and when once 
introduced the rest is easily foretold. With a 
brilliant light on our roadways and a bright 
glow in our houses we should then understand 
and appreciate more fully the benefits arising 
from the use of electricity, and acknowledge its 
supremacy over our old but cumbronus friend, 
gas. The electric currents could be generated 
in central stations conveniently situated and 
connected with the various houses in the district 
by subterranean cables. During the daytime 
when the light was not required the electricity 
could be made to do useful work in other 
directions. By means of suitable motors we 
could work the domestic sewing - machine, or 
roasting jack, knife-cleaner, sausage-machine, 
and other household apparatus. Passing the 
current through platinum or other metal of 
similar nature arranged in copper tubes we 
could obtain an amount of heat sufficient for 





Born | 


many culinary operations, besides warming our 
/roomsin the winter. In fact, there is nolimita- 
ition to the uses to which electricity may be 
applied, and a little thought will soon suggest 
a round dozen or so. Electricity is such a 
| simple agent to handle that it will unquestion- 
| ably fill a vacant place in the household, and as 
| soon as its special qualifications become more 
| generally known, will, without doubt, become 
| of such importance as to be wholly indispens- 
| able. A... 2s 


| THE WCOD INDUSTRY OF CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 


Tuts subject was the theme of a lecture 
recently delivered by Professor Exner in the 
Oriental Museum of Vienna. The lecturer 
described the East, as in many other respects, 
so also in the matter of the wood industry, as 
the teacher of the West. He based this asser- 
tion on the present use of wood, and although 
, the lecture had special reference to the wood 
industry of China and Japan, it might have been 
, expected that Professor Exner would have cited 
Some people of ancient times who made a name 
| not only in the wood industry generally, but also 
in wood.-carving. It is well known, for instance, 
that the Phoenicians carried on an active trade 
in timber and dye-woods, and that the wood in- 
(dastry and wood-carving of this people pro- 
duced works of art which, if preserved, would 
have served as excellent specimens of chefs. 
Vwuvre for our art museums. It should be 
pointed out here that the wood trade in ancient 
times was very lucrative, and that the wealth of 
the Phoenicians created such an amount of envy 
amongst their neighbours as to cause them to 
lose their independence within a surprisingly 
short period. Shipbuilding in the East in 
former times was entirely overlooked by the 
lecturer in his paper, but probably he had the 
intention of merely treating of the present. 
Moreover, the peoples of the civilised States of 
Europe of the present day formerly employed 
wood for a great many objects which are now 
made ofmetal, glass, &c. It is only in the half. 
civilised parts of Russia that articles made of 
wood are still extensively used in preference to 
those of other materials, though the former are 
rapidly disappearing before their more for- 
midable rivals. 

The lecturer by no means succeeded in what 
he attempted to prove, namely, that China and 
Japan are countries which are far in advance of 
us in the use of wood, and whose example we 
ought to follow. It is most certainly a sign of 
progress that we have discarded the wooden 
plough, and that we now make hundreds of 
objects of glass, china, or metal, instead of 
wood. Professor Exner likewise advocated in 
his lecture the importation of Japanese woods, 
resting his case on the peculiar properties of 











absence from home for a time some thousands 


certain descriptions. We need hardly point out 


—. 





that the question of cost of freight is one which 
plays a very important part in our import trade 
and that Europe is able to draw its supplies 
of wood from sources much nearer home, Pro, 
fessor Exner explained the various properties of 
Japanese woods, dividing them into four principal 
groups, namely :—Pauluvia japonica, Nelms 
japonica, Plavna japontca,and Pseudolari» (Coni- 
fere), and comparing them with those grown at 
home. The wood of Pauluvia japonica, described 
as the ‘wood of woods,” occupies the chief 
place. In the case of Pictumeria we have firg 
different forms with distinctly-marked charac. 
teristics of the sap-wood (suchi) and heart-wood 
(acam) with regard to colour. Plavna ig dig. 
tinguished by greater hardness from the former 
woods, shrivks quickly, is aromatic, and espe. 
cially suitable for tarning. Pseudolariv reminds 
us of the white beech and black fir. 

As we have repeatedly remarked on former 
occasions, although the uses which the peoples 
of China and Japan make of the stores of wood 
placed by nature at their disposal are mog: 
multifarious, and excite deserved admiration, its 
varied application by them does not prove that 
they are ahead of usin its employment. Their 
technical skill in manufacturing wood into 
articles of every-day use is very remarkable, but 
it does not surpass that of Western nations in 
working far less pliable materials into usefal 
forms. The heavy cost of freight will be a 
perpetual bar to unmanufactured wood from 
those quarters of the globe being imported 
into Europe in any considerable quantities, 
and thus one of the chief conclusions of Pro. 
fessor Exner’s lecture falls to the ground. 








THE BISHOP'S FIELD, LAMBETH 
PALACE. 


Great praise is due to his Grace the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury for having, even for one 
day, opened to the crowded population of Lam. 
beth the large unoccupied space of land adjoin- 
ing Lambeth Palace, known as the Bishop's 
Field. The rare opportunity was seized with 
avidity by the thousands of children in the 
neighbourhood who literally swarmed all Mon. 
day in last week into and over the Archbishop's 
paddock, from which its daily peaceful occupants, 
a few sheep and some horses, had been tem- 
porarily turned into their rustic house, which 
occupies one corner of the enclosure. 

The field, to the general public a terra incoy- 
nita, hidden behind the grim wall in the 
Lambeth-road, and scarcely known even to 
those guests of the Archbishop who may have 
been fortunate enough to be invited to some open- 
air party in the quiet garden of Lambeth Palace, 
with its beautiful lawn, old trees, flocks of birds, 
and quaint Old English seat,—is perhaps the 
only piece of unoccupied ground still left in 
Lambeth, where open spaces are so sadly wanted. 
It seems almost obvious that the “ Bishops 
Field” should be converted intoa public recrea- 
tion-ground. Objection, undoubtedly, might be 
raised by the Archbishop, but, desirous as he 
has ever shown himself to benefit the poor, such 
a scene as that of last Monday week may have 
suggested tou him how sadly wanted is some 
open space for the little ones of the crowded 
district in which the London residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has for so many ceD- 
turies been situated. Were it not to some 
extent violating the strict rules of hospitality, 
it might be hinted that the Bishop's Field 1 
not kept with that absolute regard to tidiness,— 
even perhaps to sanitary requirements, a large 
mud-shored horse-pond, and by no means cleanly 
cow-house, cccupy conspicuous places,—that 
one would expect to find in a place only separated 
from the Primate’s well-kept gardens by a low- 
crumbling picturesque red-brick wall. 

In competent and experienced hands, wonders 
might be done with the small yet sufficient 
acreage of the Bishop’s Field, and now that 6° 
wholesome an agitation is going on in favour © 
green spaces in our crowded centres, we could 
imagine no spot more worthy the attention of 
those in influential quarters. By judicious 
management and due consideration it might be 
made beautiful. With the gray historic walls 
of Lambeth, the Lollards’ tower, and all its 
memories, the old trees of the Palace garden, 
the not unpicturesque skyline of St. Thomas rs 
Hospital, the peep of the Thames, and the gran 
outline of Barry’s Houses of Parliament to form 
the natural features, and the aids which -_ 
tion and art place at the disposition of the 





landscape- gardener in the present day, the 
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“ “ieg” are great for making the 
“ —s Field” not alone a playground and a 
preathing-space for the crowded district of 
beth, but an adornment to the metropolis. 
gear presented by the Bishop's Field on 
jo Monday in question was more = suffi. 
ciently suggestive of the urgent need 0 — 
public open green space im brick - boun 
Lambeth. 








THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


ew and enlar edition of the historical 
e eocriptive — of the pictures and 
‘is in the National Portrait Gallery, South 
Kensington, by Mr. George Scharf, F.8.A., has 
:qst now been published, and should have the 
of sending an increased namber of visitors 


effect , ‘ 
thi valuable and delightful collection. It 
;scludes an_historival sketch of the origin and 


th of the Gallery, and various lists toshow 
ealily what the Gallery contains. In the pre- 
naration of the biographical and descriptive 
notices, which form the body of the work, Mr. 
ccharf has brought his special knowledge and 
accomplishments to bear, and has produced a 
volame equally instructive and entertaining. 
So good a shilling’s worth of reading, quite irre- 
spective of any opportunity to visit the Gallery 
(450 pages of it), we can scarcely point to. 
We may usefally mention that the collection 
is open, free, avy day but Friday, from ten to 
six in summer and ten to four inwinter. The 
visitors last year appear to have averaged nearly 


1,500 per week. 








COMING MEETINGS ABROAD. 


Astronomical Congress, Strasburg.—Various 
scientific and learned men of Europe have been 
invited to meet in @ congress which is to 
assemble at Strasburg in the month of Sep- 
tember. In the event of this meeting taking 
place the result is expected to be a brilliant 
one, a8 the observatory of that city is pro- 
vided with one of the best optical apparatus 
known. The variety of themes for scientific 
observations are also said to be of no small 
interest to the astronomical science. The 
astronomical phenomena which of late have 
made frequent appearances, and engaged the 
attention of scientific men of the universe, 
will, no doubt, be also subjects for discus- 
sion, 

International Exhibition, Vienna.— We an- 
nounced this exhibition in one of our past 
numbers, and from the farther iculars 
since received from abroad it is to be gathered 
that the exhibition is intended to represent the 
works of art confined to the period which has 
intervened between the last Vienna Exhibition, 
1873, and the present date, and that most active 
preparations are going on for the promotion of 
this exhibition. It will consist of architecture, 
sculpture, drawing, design, engraving, and other 
congenial arts. The exhibition, which will 
commence in April, will continue to September, 
1882, The managing committee is endeavour- 
ing to see that all the nations send their share 
of the exhibits. 

International Phyllowerie Congress, Bordeauc. 
—The Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce, as well 
as that of Gironde, together with the municipal 
dodies of both those cities, and the agricultural 
end horticultural societies of the latter, having 
resolved to hold an International Phyloxeric 
“ongress, the committee, composed of the 
‘espective bodies appointed for making the 
necessary preparatory arraogements, announces 
that the same will assemble at Bordeaux, on 
‘coount of this city being the centre of the wine- 
growing districts of France, and that the said 
“ongress will have a threefold purpose, viz., (1) 
‘o discuss and resolve upon the best means of 
averting the plague, which is said to be on the 
nerease, even after destroying more thax 
’ 00,000 of hectares of the vineyards of France ; 
(2) to generalise the results obtained in various 
‘plications of preventives, and the partial 
"emedies discovered to preserve the plants from 
a and which are not generally known to 
(3) Reg interested in wine cultivation; and 
cutee pa sage. by means of 
bringin es, including financial ones, of 
ven g about the reconstitution of the vine- 
. the! and as this object cannot be attained but 
the testimony of the scientific men, and without 
‘he knowledge of results of experiments made 
10 recent i 
the years in France and other countries, 

committee appeals to vine-growera, and 
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ee 





requests the attendance of the men of science 
of all nations to favour them with their expe- 
rience and knowledge for the solution of a 
problem of so important and general interest. 
The meeting will commence on the 5th Septem- 
ber next. 








EXTENSIONS AT THE WIMBLEDON 
RAILWAY STATION. 
NEW MAIN-LINE OFFICES. 


Tue London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany are very considerably enlarging their 
Wimbledon Station, with the intention more 
especially of providing greatly increased accom. 
modation for the main-line traffic. The exten- 
sions in progress are on the west side, and 
when the works are completed the station area 
will be increased to almost double its present 
extent. Immediately to the west of the up- 
main-line, a new block of buildings is in 
course of erection, containing in the centre large 
and convenient booking-offices, 40 ft. by 20 ft., 
whilst at the south end of the block there are 
three commodions ladies’ waiting-rooms, for 
first, second, and third class passengers respec- 
tively ; and at the north end a spacious general 
waiting-room, 30 ft. square. The booking-offices 
and waiting-rooms will be approached on the 
extreme west side under a covered roof. A new 
platform, 500 ft. in length and 20 ft. in width, 
with an asphalte surface, has been constructed, 
running parallel with the up main-line, a por- 
tion of the platform, to the extent of 200 ft. 
in length, being covered in with an arched- 
roof of corrugated iron, supported on 
columns and ornamental iron brackets. What 
has hitherto been a large open space, 
immediately on the east side of the down main 
line, situated between that line and the several 
suburban or branch lines, has also been utilised 
for the purposes of the enlarged station. On 
a portion of this hitherto open area, which is 
about 40 ft. in width, new offices and waiting- 
rooms have likewise been erected, and the en. 
tire width, to the extent of 200 ft. in length, 
covered in with a corrugated iron roof, uniform 
with that on the up-line side of the station; 
whilst a new platform for the down-line traffic, 
500 ft. in length, has also been constructed. 
Access will be had to the enlarged station by 
the extension of the existing footbridge over the 
railway, and two new staircases leading down to 
the several platforms. The new footbridge has 
a span of 56 ft.,and is carried to the extreme 
west side of the up-line new platform. It 
may be added that the whole length of the 
footbridge over the several lines of rails, from 
the street approach on the east side of the 
station, to the west side, is about to be roofed 
over, and the upper portion of the sides of the 
bridge will be filledin withglass. Whenthe works 
now in progress are completed the main-line plat- 
forms on the up and down side will each be 
upwards of 1,000 ft. in length. We understand 
that the intention of the directors ultimately is 
to reconstruct the existing old station buildings. 

Messrs. Perry & Co., of the Tredegar Works, 
Bow, are the contractors for the works, which 
are being carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. Medcalfe, one of the company’s engineers. 





FROM ABROAD. 


and the bnilders 
Langham. 


islands, which is, in calm weather, only 15 ft. 


above the surface of the waves. A sudden and 
violent storm had sprang up, and in a short 
time swept away their boats, building materials, 
and food. After three days’ sojourn on the 
rock, without food or drink, they were fortv- 
nately observed, and rescued by the above 
steamer from their perilons situation. 

An Underground Railway is projected for 
Naples. The plans are already before the 
municipal council, and will be discussed in 
detail very shortly. The persons undertaking 
the work are ready to bear the cost of the con- 
struction and the expenses of working the 
line. It will begin at the Grotto of Posilippo, 
and will be brought under the Vomero, the 
Strada di Chiaja, and some other streets ter- 
minating at a point near the sea. 

A Monumental Bridge is about to be bnilt at 
Bremen, which will connect the Biirger Park 
with the wood of the same name. The exca- 
vations for the foundations are now being pro- 
ceeded with. It will be at a high elevation, 


and will have a roadway over 30 ft. in width, 
on account of the large converging traffic which 
is expected in each direction. 
the immediate neighbourhood will be raised, and 
the necessary earth will be obtained from the 
excavations ¢» be made in connexion with a 
water-reservoir. 

two to three years. 


The ground in 


The work will occupy from 





THE FEMALE PREVENTIVE 
INSTITUTION. 
On the 24th ult. Sir William Rose, K.C.B., 


Clerk to the House of Lords, laid the foundation- 
stone of the new chapel and other buildings 
now being erected in the rear of the Central 
Home, 
behalf of the committee, read an address, setting 
forth that having secured tne freehold, justified 
them in making every possible improvement for 
the inmates which the space would allow. The 
committee had had certain difficulties to sur. 
mount with respect to light and ventilation, and 
in both it is fairly anticipated that the result of 
the exertions of Mr. E. W. Thomas, the secre- 
tary, would prove satisfactory. The foandation- 
stone, which was laid with Masonic ceremony, 
forms a cinquefoil tablet in the east wall of the 
chapel. 
room, 21 ft. by 17 ft.; a dining-hall, 20 ft. by 
17 ft.; a newly-constracted kitchen, scullery, 
store - closet, salting - closet, bath-room, wash- 
house, laundry, and drying-closet, which is to be 
so arranged that one fire will not only heat the 
irons for the workers, but also dry the clothes. 
The chapel is Medieval in style, with stained- 
glass windows, and an open-timbered roof. 


Euston-road. Mr. Charles Burton, on 


The works comprise a chapel; work- 


The architect is Mr. W. P. Griffith, F.S.A., 
are Messrs. Dunford & 








THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
In the year 1874 the Government invited in 


competition plans for a museum for the art- 
treasures in painting and sculpture dispersed 
in various estublishments belonging, some to the 
Government, and some to the town of Amster- 
dam. Four architects who had obtained pre- 
miums in preceding international competitions 
were selected to compete in the present case. 
They were Messrs. Cuypers, Ebarson, Oudshoorn, 


Trojan Antiquities—The German press has | and Vogel. The jury selected the plan submitted 


lately called attention to the fact that Dr. 
Schliemann has (with the assistance of four 
officials from the Royal Gallery) arranged the 
articles found by him during his excavations, in 


by Mr. Cuypers, and on July 2nd, 1875, his 
Majesty the King appointed that gentleman 
architect to the Government Museums. 


The first contracts, for the construction of the 


the new Art Museum at Berlin. They are mostly | offices, the laying-out of the grounds, &c., were 


in glass cases (similar to those at the South 
Kensington Museum), being duly classified and 
labelled. The golden relics of Trojan grandeur 
will have a case which is being made with a 
special view to their security. The collection 
will then be open to public inspection, under 
Dr. Schliemann’s supervision. 

Block Houses.—The Swedish block - houses 
referred to in our issue of the 27th of August 
cost 601. each to make, and the freight to 
Sassnitz was about 8l. per house. The total 
cost of each of them, including erection, with 
foundation, verandahs, three coats of varnish 
inside and outside, besides painting the roof, 
was 135l. ; 

Dangers of Lighthouse Building.—The steamer 
Nordvakten lately brought to Stockholm, twenty- 
two workmen, who had been engaged in laying 
the foundations of a lighthouse on the Bogskaer, 





a naked rock in the southern part of the Aland 





entered into on November 9th, 1876. Mr. Helsen, 
of Amsterdam, was the contractor at the sum of 
13,095 france. 


On the 14th Dacember, 1876, the contract 


for levelling the ground with pile-work and 
brick foundations was adjudged to J. Schoonen- 
berg and C. J. Maks, contractors, of Amsterdam, 
for the sum of 197,500 francs. 


The embankment of the ground, which was 


very low, occasioned an expense of 75,009 
francs for filling up with sand to reach the 
level of the adjacent streets. (n the 24th of May, 
1877, tenders for the supply of bricks were 
sent in, and the contract was given to H.C. Van 
der Honven van Oordt, of Apeldoorn, for 
218,595 francs; and on the 6th of December of 
the same year, the supplying of the stone, 
called blue stone, or little granite of the Ourthe, 
was adjud 
for the sum of 127,698 francs. 


to Louis Goffin & Co., of Liége, 
In the year 
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1878 the contracts for the other materials 
were entered into, and also for the entire con- 
struction of the monument with the following 
builders: A. Boller, of Mannheim, for the atone 
of Roche-d’Enville, of Savonnitres, &c., for the 
gum of 188,000 francs; to J. Schoonenberg & 
C. J. Maks, of Amsterdam, for the outside 
masonry, the woodwork, &c., for 458,000 
francs; and to T. Paris Isaac, of Marchiennes, 
for the metal-work, roofing, and glass-work, for 
299,500 france. 

In 1879 the contract for the heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus was adjudged for the sum 
of 47,000 francs, to Geneste Herscher & Co., of 
Paris. For this latter contract five firms com- 
peted. he building is now being roofed in. 

The programme of the original competition 
exacted of the designer the provision of a public 
way for carriages and foot-passengers across the 
museum, to facilitate the communication be- 
tween the old town and the new parts in course 
of construction. This arrangement gave at the 
same time a means of dividing the building for 
different services, the structure being destined 
to contain,—first, a museum of objects having 
reference to the national history; secondly, a 
cabinet of engravings; and thirdly, the picture 
galleries. 

The first floor, spreading over the entire 
building, is destined for pictures. The ground 
floor, of which we give the plan, is divided into 
two sections: to the east or right of the passage 
is the mnseum of national history, whilst on the 
west or left of the passage is to be the cabinet 
of engravings as well asthe library. Each divi- 
sion will have its special director. 








NEW PULPIT AT ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, 
BRIGHTON. 


Art the cost of Mr. Henry Wagner,a pulpit, 
with lofty canopy, has been erected in the 
church of St. Martin, Brighton, of exceptional 
character; we give a view of it. The whole 
structure, which is of oak, stands upon a plinth 
of Sussex marble. The plan of the pulpit, a 


angle by groups of three hexagonal shafts, the 
surfaces cut into diapers of hexagons and other 
figures. The four groups of shafts thus placed, 
and two which stand detached, support the 
great sound- board, which is thus sustained 
at six angles. The heads of the supporting 
shafts are connected by pierced tracery and 
crockets. 

The sound-board is based on a figure of 
fourteen equal sides, but several of these are 
lost, the back being cut into by the piers carry- 
ing the chancel arch. The heads of the shafts 
carrying the canopy are connected by a slightly 
raised band, the space comprehended within the 
band being of the same size as the floor of the 
pulpit. Projecting beyond the band, the sound. 
board overhangs about 2 ft., making the total 
width across from side to side 10 ft. The 
anderside is inlaid and polished. 

Around the edge of the sound-board is a 
cornice carved with the following inscription, 
in riband letters, “Clama, necesses quasi tuba 
exalta vocem tuam et annuncia populo meo 
scelera eorum et domus Jacob peccata eorum.” 
At the end, in a small riband, is the date of the 
execution of the work, with the names of the 
donor, the carver, and the architect. The 
cornice is surmounted by a very rich pierced 
cresting, with stout pinnacles at each angle, 
and from the level of this cornice springs the 
lofty canopy,—14 ft. from the nave floor to the 
top of the soand-board, and 40 ft. 8 in. more to 
the summit. 

The plan of the canopy is octagonal. It com- 
mences with a solid drum, surrounded by 4 
group of detached buttresses, which are joined to 
one another by carved foliage and tracery, the 
object of which is to ease off the transition from 
the flat line of the sonnd-board to the aspiring 
vertical line of the canopy work. 

At a height of 19 ft. from the nave floor the 
angles resolve themselves into pillars enclosing 
an octagonal space, in which is a group, the 
Nativity. The tops of these pillars are joined 
by tracery, and above this springs a mass 
of tabernacle-work, tracery, and pinnacles. 





little over 6 ft.in diameter, is based on a hepta- 
gon. The two sides towards the wall are, 
however, replaced by three sides of a smaller 
octagon. These three sides form the back-board 


behind the preacher, and unite the pulpit below | 


with the sound-board or reflector above. 

The pulpit itself is 7 ft. 9 in. high from the 
floor level of the church to the book-board, 
whilst the floor of the pulpit, approached by seven 
steps, is raised 4 ft. 6 in. from the floor of the 
church. Upon the marble plinth stands a plinth 
of oak, from the angles of which rise pillars cut 
into niches, and carrying the highly-enriched 
cornice which marks the floor level of the pulpit. 
In the niches are figures of the four fathers of 
the church,—St. Ambrose, St.Gregory, St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Jerome. Standing as it does in the 
north-east angle of the nave, and being flanked 
by the chancel-screen, the other pillars are 
either invisible or are engaged in the staircase, 
and are consequently not so richly carved. Be- 
tween the heads of these pillars depends open 
carved work of leaves and flowers, treated, 
as is the whole, in the style of woodwork 
prevalent in this country in the fifteenth 
century. The eight pillars just described 
surround a stouter pillar, or stem, with 
buttress at the angles, and panels carved in a 
simple linen pattern on each face. The floor on 
which these rest is inlaid with olive wood, which 
was brought by Mr. Henry Wagner from the 
Holy Land, and cut from off the Mount of 
Olives. Above the cornice we see the sides of 
the pulpit. One side is occupied by the stair, 
four by carved panels, and the other three 
towards the wail are formed by the back-board, 
already mentioned. The subjects on the panels, 
which are carved in low relief,—are St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, the Sermon on the Monant, 
St. John the Baptist preaching in the wilder- 
ness, and St. Augustine of Canterbury preaching 
Christianity in England. These panels were 
carved by Messrs. Trollope & Sons. The panels 
are separated from one another by angle-posts, 
which are highly enriched with bases and cano- 
pies and figures cf the Four Evangelists and of 
St. Athanasias, cut out of the solid, as are the 
canopies and figures on the pillars below. 

The staircase, giving access to the pulpit, has 
at the angles large posts, moulded and with the 
ends carved into figures, the panels between 
being pierced with small traceried openings. The 
back-board, occupying the three small sides of 


Over the heads of the group the pillars are 
joined with ribs and a largs central boss, con- 
sisting of a star, within which is a crown of 
thorns surrourding a rose. 

| Above the tabernacle-work the size of the 
| octagon is somewhat diminished, and the sides 
| are filled in solid; but at a height of 27 ft. we 
find a second open space, similar in general 
details to the foregoing. In this is a second 
‘carved group of figures, the subject being the 
| Crucifixion, with the Blessed Virgin Mary on one 
|side of the cross, and St. John on the other. 
This is again surmounted by tabernacle work, 
differing in design from that below; and again, 
the octagon diminishes still more till we arrive 
at a third open space surrounded by pillars, and 
in which is a figure of our Lord ascending. 
Above this is more canopy-work, and, finally, a 
crocketed spire, terminating in a carved finial, 
which comes to within 6 in. or 8 in. of the roof 
of the church. 

With the exception of the four panels already 
mentioned, the whole of the work has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. J. E. Knox, of Doris-street, Lam- 
beth, who also carved the reredos. The work 
was designed by Mr. Somers Clarke, jun., of 6, 
Delahay-street, Great George-street. 








THE KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE. 


Tus school is one of the earlier foundations 
of Edward VL., and occupied at first some small 
buildings erected partially on the sites of the 
Lady Chapel of the abbey and of the Chapel of 
St. Mary-le-bow attached to it. These original 
school buildings still exist, and are used as the 
dining-hall of the school-house, and for offices. 
The original effigy of the founder stands over 
the dais of the hall; gradually the school in. 
creased, and in more modern times the “ Bell 
buildings” were added, with others built against 
the walls of the ambulatory of the choir, but it 
was not until under the headmastership of the 
Rev. H. D. Harper (now principal of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford) that the school assumed its pre- 
sent importance. 

In 1853 the late Earl Digby presented to the 
governors of the school a block of buildings on 
the north side of the abbey church, then used 
as mills; they consisted of the ancient Abbot’s 
Lodgings, the Abbot’s Hall, the Guesten Hall, 
and a small portion of the dormitory building, 





the pulpit tovards the wall, is divided at each 


forming parts of three sides of a quadrangle, of 





which the abbey church was the fourth. Those 
buildings were placed in the hands of the late 
R. C. Carpenter, under whose direction they 
were carefully restored. The Guesten Hall be. 
came the new school-room, the Abbot's Hall 
was consecrated as @ chapel, and the Abbot's 
Lodgings were converted into boys’ studies. The 
lower story of the Guesten Hall was used a; 
class-rooms with am open cloister under the 
chapel ; portions of this cloister are of Norman 
date, the rest of the buildings are of the fifteenth 
century. Later, the school-house was erected, 
the chapel lengthened, and class-rooms built, 
under the late Mr. W. Slater, chiefly through 
the liberality of Mr. G. D.W. Digby, of Sherborne 
Castle. 

As the school still continued to increase, and 
a new scheme of the Ecclesiastical Commis. 
sioners having come into operation, fresh en. 
largements had to be undertaken from Mr, R. 
Herbert Carpenter’s designs, and they have 
been carried out under him and Mr. Benjamin 
Ingelow. 

A new great schoolroom has been erected, 
84 ft. by 28 ft., to which, hereafter, are to be 
added class-rooms at its northern end. 

The question of the chapel has been anxiousl; 
considered, and alternative plans had been pre. 
pared for a new one on the north side of the 
new quadrangle, but eventually the plans were 
arranged by the Rev. H. D. Harper, with the 
architect, for adding an aisle to the exiting 
chapel, with buttresses, &c., of such proportions 
that eventually the whole chapel might be 
raised, and, by the removal of the temporary 
arcade, the area of the aisle might be incor. 
porated in one span with the body, so as 
to give a chapel of more imposing dimensions. 
The present addition to the chapel, as shown, was 
designed with this idea. The lower story is of 
equal height with the Norman substructure of 
the nave, but is designed with vaulting and 
openings to correspond with the superstrac- 
ture. 

The new reredos, with its sculpture, the 
master’s and choir stalls, and the pavement 
have been placed as a momorial to Dr. 
Harper, who left the school just as the works 
were commenced, being succeeded by the Rev. 
E. M. Young, late of Harrow. 

The connecting vaulted cloister between the 
schoolroom and the chapel are now in course 
of erection, and the old schoolroom is being 
converted into a school-library, with fittings of 
oak. 

The general contractor for the works is 
Mr. Sealey, of Sherborne, Mr. Walker being 
clerk of the worke. 

The material used is local coursed stone, 
with dressings of Ham-hill stone, and the 
roofs are covered with the local stone slates. 

The block of buildings on the left-hand of 
the view is the ancient Abbot’s Lodgings, with 
his private entrance from the town (the stair- 
case to the “solar” was in the semi-octagonal 
projection). Next is the chapel,—the ancient 
Abbot’s Hall,—with the clearstory of the nave 
of the abbey church towering over it. Then 
there are the connecting cloister, and the new 
schoolroom on the right of the view. 





HOUSE AT LANSDOWNE.-ROAD, HOVE, 
BRIGHTON. 


Tats illustration shows a house recently 
erected at Brighton for Mr. F. Algar. The 
walls are faced with patent waterproof red 
facing bricks, with cornices and dressings 10 
red terra-cotta. The floors are bordered with 
parquetry, and the lower panes of windows are 
filled with stained glass. The house has been 
built by Mr. J. Barnes, of Brighton, from the 
design and under the superintendence of Mr. H. J. 
Lanchester, architect, of 8, Abchurch-yard, 
London. 








The First Avenne Hovel, about to be 
erected on the north side of Holborn, will have 
ite main frontage to that thoroughfare, and re- 
turn frontages to Warwick-court and Brownlow- 
street. The property acquired inclades the site 
of the Dake’s Theatre, burnt down some time 
ago and not since rebuilt. The new building 
will occupy @ superficial area extending to 
nearly an acre. The hotel is to contain nearly 
400 rooms, and will be called the “ First Avenue 

Hotel, from the fact that it is intended to have 
an arcade or avenue running through the middle 





of the bleck. 
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would never have discovered the f the] f i 
; NS OF SANITARY : i y cause 0 e|fever are communicated b tact " 
ON THE REVELATIONS destruction of their vines; the fowl-keepers| wise healthy persons. And again -. 


SCIENCE. ansign ge anes have discovered the reason for the 
the title of the paper r. | loss of hundreds of thousands of their poultr 
Ta Robles ~ he oh last week, on chicken-cholera ; and the prevention of the ad 
Ei occasion of the Sanitary Exbibition there | worm disease would have remained an unknown 
the y referred to. After alluding to the} problem. And,” he asked, “ what is it that has 
— ‘apers recently read, and the discussions caused us to think so much of sewer-air ? There 
— e abject which have taken place with | is one reason, and only one, and that is, that it 
; fal results, Mr. Bobing made some useful has been shown by scientific experiment,—by 
Peal observations on the importance of sani- | the experiments of sanitary science,—that enteric 
. knowledge, and on the advantages which | or typhoid fever is produced by a constituent 
ry ome apparent from the spread of | of that air; yet the public mind was not aroused 


Tas 


evidence, though not so generally accepted 
acknowledged, and acted upon, jae: Mes rs 
reveals to us that, out of the 700,000 deathe 
which take place in one year in the United 
Kingdom, no less than one-third, or some 
240,000 deaths, have been traced to those 
particular diseases which are liable to be 
favoured or propagated by neglected house sani. 
tation. In fact, the highest medical and sanitary 
authorities have decided that, by good sanitary 
appliances and surroundings, resulting in the 





lready bee’ ; 

ager re p ed:— to the necessity of preventive measures until 
Vet us now briefly refer to some of the more | one or two members of the Royal family suffered 
important principles which sanitary science | from that disease.” 
vaaches, premising that there are two distinct} Sanitary science has revealed to us, by the | 
systems of sewer-construction, broadly distin- | positive experiments of its professors, the neces- 
mished by the phrases sewers of deposit and | sity of devising means for the ventilation or dis- 
seers of suspension, both having reference to! connexion ef the house-drains from the main 
the water-carriage of excrementitious matter. | town sewers, because it has been shown that 
The * mer is adopted in many great towns, and foul gases will pass through water, that on one 
‘pes not necessarily provide for the immediate — of ~ water in a trap they are absorbed, | 
-emoval of the soil from houses except in times | and on the other side they are given ont, and 
raven or very wet weather. At other times that this process goes on continually. And if 
sayatem of flushing more or less intermittent | this is the case even when a house-drain is 
a owing to the absence of sufficient /syphoned off by a water-trap, what must be 
water for the carriage of the soil accumulations | the condition of those house-draine which are 
and refuse. The latter is adopted in some pro-/ not trapped at all, but the sewer-air is laid on 
vincial towns, as Croydon, and requires the| by these to the interior of the dwelling through 
removal of the soil at once at all times of the | any untrapped sink or closet, or leaky joint, 
sear, or at least before the solid mattera in eus- | and which the use of disinfectants serves only 
vension have had time to enter into that putrid | to conceal from observation, and to hinder the 
state when sewage-gases of a most deleterious | perception of the cause ? 
character are generated within the sewer.) Dr. Frankland’s experiments have proved 
Obviously the former system is one which, by that when water contains foul matter decompo- 
providing for occasional storm-waters or heavy sition takes place in the water, and the surround- 
rains, over a large surface of land, as well as the ing air is contaminated by the bubbles of gas 
rdinary house-sewage, necessitates the con. generated, releasing the iofectious particles 
struction of vast cavernous sewers, which in dry along with it, thus showing the desirability of 
weather (from the absence of adequate rainfall intercepting - manholes to house-drains, even 
and sufficient flushing arrangements) constitute where water-traps exist, and demonstrating the 
sewers of deposit, the emanations from which fatal consequences likely to ensue when neither 
are often so deadly (owing to the insufficiency | water-traps nor manholes exist, which, neverthe- 
f ventilation) that disease and death are pent theless, is still the case in the great majority of 
ap within them, ready to find a way through dwelling-houses in the land. 
every aperture into the dwellings of the rich; Thus, through the revelations of sanitary 
and poor alike, so that the lives of the prince | science, mechanical appliances have beer devised 
and the pane e — poses ain by = we exhibited upon on Seg, we 
living in houses or hovels whose drains are in | of which it is now quite possible, as Dr. Corfie 
direct communication with the public sewer, | has proved, to put a house into such a condition 
unless those precautions are taken which it is of safety that we can say with perfect certainty 
the business of sanitary science to discover and that, if typhoid poison is in the main sewer, it 
to enforce. The latter system is one which | will not get into the hoase; and, farther, that 
provides a separate sewer for the storm- | if typhoid fever is taken into the house, when 
— or leaves them to take care of them-/| such preventive measures are taken it will not 
selves and find their own way into the rivers | spread. 
and the sea, and thus necessitates the conduct} Sanitary science having first revealed the 
of the house-drainage only in comparatively ready absorption by water of bad gases, as 
small pipes, the smallness of the bore concen- | already mentioned, mechanical means have been 
trating the stream of water which carries with devised by practical sanitarians to prevent the 
it the soil held in suspension along the narrow drinking-water in our cisterns and wells from be- 
channel provided. | coming contaminated. It is common to find wells 

Mr. Chadwick, in his recent pamphlet, entitled | situated so near to cesspools that the water of 
Circulation or Stagnation,” quotes the address | the former is rendered impure and poisonous by 


f Mr. P.O. Ward, at the Brassels Congress in | the percolations from the latter. It is common to 
‘S00, on @ system of sewerage involving the | find the only supply-cisterns fixed over the 
“sation of the sewage by irrigation, briefly closets for the convenience of having service- 
‘ummarised in the following description of a boxes in the same for their supply; and the 
nary Arcadia :— |trampet overflow waste-pipe fixed in direct 
“The water which falls on the hills ina state communication with the pan-closet or the soil- 
of parity undergoes @ natural process of filtra- | pipe. 
“on through sand, enters the rural collecting | Your exhibition teems with devices for over. | 
pes, aud, passing through the aqueduct to the coming these evils. Pan-closets are condemned, 
netropolitan distribution-pipes, finds its way to | valves only are admissible; service-boxes are | 
“very story of every house in the town; when, discarded; disconnecting waste-preventers are 
‘gain, after having supplied the wants of the| provided; the wastes empty into the open air, | 
inhabitants, it rang off enriched with fertilising and, as a rale, a separate cistern for drinking: | 
, Atter, which it carries away before allowing it | water is provided. 
“me to ferment. This manure, driven along irri-| I have suspended on the walls the illustrations | 
sation-pipes, is deposited in the soil, leaving the | of Mr. Pridgdin Teale’s book, entitled “‘ Dangers | 
water to pass into the drainage-pipes, and flow | to Health,” which will both amuse and instruct | 
° to the rivers. The rivers conduct it to the | you; indeed, I know no better medium for | 
rye » Whence it rises as vapour under the heat | opening the eyes of the popular mind to a right 
cots Sum to re-descend as rain on the hills, | understanding of what to fear, and how to 
ein again the collection-pipes, and recom-| defend yourselves, than that very interesting 
calation te vast and useful course of cir-| volume. , 
“Ing of : Dr. De Chaumont has said that, parallel with 
ss we the discussion which followed the | the progress of Medicine and the collateral 
Britist” - t my paper at the Royal Institute of | sciences, advances have been made in sanitary 
foregoi tchitects, from which I have made the | science which amount to important revelations, 
bi i extracts, Dr. Corfield remarked,—* Mr. | so that it has become possible to lay down cer- 
die, tS Said that civil architecture can never | tain principles which, as we have seen, are 
capable of practical application to the great 
Would gq +e advantage of us all. Thus the dwelling in marshy 
ments a that if it were not for the experi- | districts has been proved, by incontrovertible 
no alte ee been made by scientific men, | evidence, to be usually followed by attacks of 
ration in principle would be carried out, | agae and fever of various kinds. That destita- 


hot only in architect A * : : 

Iti : ure, but in ing else. | tion and crowdin ve rise to typhus. That 

iedeaat — for the che rites sire the withdrawal ot seastain diet produces 
» all the vine-growers in the world scarvy. That emallpox, measles, and scarlet. | 




















maintenance of the purity of the air and water 


| within and around our dwellings, typhoid fever, 


diphtheria, sore throat, and cholera, might be 
rendered exceptional diseases, instead of being, 
aa they now are, the fruitful causes of illness 
and death to the alarming extent these statistics 
attest. 

Let us proceed to notice some further revela- 
tions of sanitary science. We have glanced at 
the cause and cure of defective house-drainage 
and water-supply, we will now refer to the 
nature of the eubsoil. As I have said else. 
where, a damp site makes a damp house, not 
only by the surface dampness of the surround- 
ing ground, but, as Professor Kerr has also 
pointed out, by the ground air, which forces 
the moisture under and into the house, drawn 
forward by the very means adopted for warming 
the interior, which, by lightening the weight 
of the internal air, makes a free passage for the 
heavier cold damp ground.air in the direction of 
the least resistance. 

There are two general divisions in classifying 
soils,—the pervious and the impervious. Per- 
vious soils are those like gravel, sand, and soft 
limestones, which allow of the free passage of 
water through them, and if there is nothing t) 
obstruct its free passage, and the level of the 
water in the ground is sufficiently deep, the 
upper surface upon which the house is built is 
always dry and healthy. If, however, the gravel 
has no deep outlet for the water which passes 
into it, owing to its being situated in a basin of 
impervious soil, so that the level of the water 
in the soil is brought very near the surface, then 
it is necessary to find an outlet for the accumu- 
lated water by artificial means, called land 
drainage. 

Impervious soils are those chiefly composed of 
various clays, which do not allow the waters to 
sink into their depths, but only suffer it to flow 
over their surface, and consequently the garden 
soil gets super-saturated, and if the land is level 
the water is long in getting away, and the 
evaporation of the moisture in and upon the 
soil produces a humid, damp atmosphere, very 
injurions to health, and requiring very carefu 
surface drainage to overcome. 

The public roads, forecourts and areas of town 
houses are usually well drained, so that less 
evil comes from this source in the front of such 
houses, as a rule; bat the back gardens are 
commonly neglected, and the basements suffer 
in proportion. It is obviously important to look 
to the surface and subsoil drainage of the site 
of the house you inhabit. But this is not all. 
Sabarban villas are not always built on natural 
soils at all. The brickmaker has sometimes 
preceded |the builder in impervious soils, and 
the gravel and the sand merchant in pervious 
soils; and to bring the land to one uniform 
level, the well-known notice-board has appeared, 


linseribed “ Rubbish may be shot here,” which, 
‘interpreted, means, “the seeds of disease may 


be sown here.” The foregoing revelations of 
sanitary science have led me to cover the base- 
ment floor of my own and of my clients’ houses 
with a solid and practically impervious flooring. 
Let me give you the prescription. Provide 
deal, pitch pine, oak, or other wood blocks, 
7 in. by 34 in. by 2in. thick, Burnettise them, 
and lay them in herring-bone or other patterns, 
bedded in gauged lime-and-hair mortar, after 
first dipping each block half its thickness into hot 
pitch, the whole resting on & solid foundation of 
ground lime or cement concrete, averaging 6 in. 
thick. The interstices of the blocks to be filled 
in with Portland cement powder swept over 
them, the surface to be then washed with 
water, which, setting the cement in the joints, 
makes a permanent floor, which may be polished, 
or ornamented by Mr. Webb’s process exhibited 
in the Eastbourne Exhibition. _ 
So far we have been considering the effect, 
upon the health of the commanity, of bad 
i and water supply, and damp subsoils. 
But when we have succeeded in ventilating our 
drains and water and subeoil out. of our houses 
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instead of into them, we have next to consider 
how to maintain the purity of the air of the 
rooms we inhabit and defile with our own 
breathing, our house warming and lighting, 
and cooking, &c. In this matter also, sanitary 
science has made many revelations of more 
or less gravity. The late Dr. Parkes has shown 
in great detail the various sources of impurity 
to which the air of enclosed spaces is subject, 
and the particular diseases to which such 
impurities give rise, under the title of “ Ver- 
tilation,’—a term which he restricts ‘“‘to the 
removal, by a stream of pure air, of the pul- 
monary and cutaneous exhalations of men, and 
of the products of the combustion of lights 
in ordinary dwellings; to which must be added, 
in hospitals, the additional effluvia which pro- 
ceed from the persons and discharges of the 
sick. All other canses of impurity of air ought 
to be excluded by cleanliness, proper removal of 
solid and fluid excreta, and attention to the con- 
ditions of surrounding dwellings.” 

To expound the revelations of sanitary science 
by which the ubove impurities are detected, 
measured, and overcome, is my next intention; 
and, having regard to the mixed nature of my 
audience, I will do so in as popular a manner 
as possible. 

It is usual to measure the impurity in the 
atmosphere by the proportion of carbonic acid 
it contains,—not because this is the only or 
even the chief cause of its unhealthiness, but 
because the presence of carbonic acid is indica- 
tive of the proportional existence of other im- 
purities, viz., foul organic matter and moisture, 
and also because the amount of carbonic acid 
can be accurately measured, and therefore may 
be usefully taken as an index of impurity gene- 
rally. 

The average amount of carbonic acid in the 
air outside of the house is four parts in 10,000 
parts; when it reaches six parts in 10,000 inside, 
the room begins to be stuffy. Dr. De Chaumont 
has shown that about 3,000 cubic feet of fresh 
air per person per hour are necessary to preserve 
the air quite fresh; practically, however, no 
more than 750 cubic feet per person per hour 
is attainable in this country without producing 
draughts. 

As Dr. Corfield observes, the air in our honses 
is rendered impure in various ways, but chiefly 
by our respiration, and by the products of com- 
bustion that are allowed to escape into it from 
lights and fires. Thus the air that we expire 
contains a certain quantity of foul er putrescent 
organic matter. It is charged with moisture, 
and contains about five per cent. less oxygen, 
and nearly five per cent. more carbonic aid, than 
the air we inspire. Add to this that every foot 
of gas consumed is equal to the addition of one 
person’s expiration, and the need of changing 
the air is quite obvious. This change of air can 
only be effected by the admission of fresh air and 
the concurrent abstraction of foul air. It is not 
enough to provide for the extraction of air with. 
out providing for its incoming, because the effort 
of natural forces seeking equilibrium will cause 
the air to be drawn through every crevice in 
doors and windows, and even through solid 
walls and floor, creating currents of air en route 
to the motive power, viz., the partial vacnum 
which the fire in the grate produces. Neither 
is it sufficient to provide for the admission of 
air if there arc 10 means of outlet; and if the 
chimney-fiue is closed it will not enter of itself 
at al?, but will require to be forced into the 
rooin, by which process the occupants of the 
apartment will feel no more delightful sensation 
than is experienced by a descent in the diving- 
bell at the Polytechnic. 

In ordinary houses, the chimney is a sufficient 
ventilator when associated with a means of feed. 
ing the chimney with a supply of air, to prevent 
its feeding itself by drawing from every crevice 
as aforementioned. To feed the fire directly, 
however, would probably prevent dranghts, 
bat it would decrease the warmth and leave the 
room unrefreshed by the change of fresh for 
expired air. Consequently it is obviously desir- 
able to introduce the air in such a way that it 
may do all the good it can before it reaches 
the fire and is swallowed up by the chimney 
current. 

Now, it has been proved by experiment that 
the ordinary current up the flue of a sitting- 
room fire-place is at the rate of from 3 to 6 
cubic feet per second, or 300 cubic feet per 
minute, or 18,000 cubic feet per hour. Conse- 
quently, allowing 1,000 cubic feet of air per 
hour as [necessary to be extracted for each 
occupant of any chamber, obvicusly one sitting- 





room fire-place flue is a sufficient extractor for 
eighteen persons ; if 3,000 cubic feet per hour 
be insisted on, as recommended by Dr. De Chau- 
mont, then six persons are efficiently provided 
for by this means, which is all-sufficient for 
practical purposes in dwelling-houses, except in 
the reception- rooms on party nights, when a 
much larger volume of expired air will be 
required to be extracted, to make way for the 
equival«nt of fresh air which it is necessary to 
introduce to keep up the interchange and to 
maintain the purity of the air generally. In 
winter this fresh air can be warmed in its 
passage. 

The foregoing principles underlie the best of 
the mechanical appliances constructed for the 
ventilation of dwelling-houses. And proceed- 
ing upon these lines, Mr. Tobin has credit of 
reviving an old principle laid down by Mr. 
Whitehurst, F.R.S., and published in 1794, and 
of putting it into practical use most success- 
fully at the Ophthalmic Ward of St. George’s 
Hospital, which is a room about 20 ft. square 
by 14 ft. high. Mr. Tobin closed all extract 
ventilators except the open fireplace, which it 
is necessary to keep going, winter and summer, 
and day and night, to maintain the velocity of 
the upward current in the chimney, which was 
thus retained as the only and sufficient extractor. 
He next provided some eight or ten semi- 
circular zinc shafts, about 5in. or 6 in. diameter, 
and 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, and fixed them at the four 
corners of the room, and equidistantly between 
them. These shafts are connected at the foot 
with horizontal channels leading through the 
thickness of the walls to the outer air, and form 
the fresh-air inlets,—one set of shafts being in 
communication with the channels leading to the 
outer wall gratings fixed on one side of the 
building, and one set of shafts communicating 
ina similar manner to gratings on the oppo- 


of a slate, leaving a clear 4 in. by 9 in, or 14; 

as the case may be, for a Ventilating a” 
warmed on either side by the smoke-f] “ 
between which it is situated, occupying no — 
space than the ordinary flue-withe, ang dhltves. 
ing into the open air 3 ft. below the smoke.fines 
through louvred openings. ~ 

But sanitary science teaches us to regard 
ventilation as something more than this. It has 
revealed to us that ventilation cannot be right] 
studied and practised without due consideration, 
of the mode of heating and lighting intended 
to be adopted in the room to be ventilated 
Indeed, the temperature of the air within a 
room and without it, being different in density 
in proportion that either is hotter or colder than 
the other, is one cause of the pressnre of one 
atmosphere against another in search of that 
equilibriam which nature is ever seeking, and 
never finding for any length of time together. 
The whistling wind rustling through the 
woods and forests bloweth where it listeth: we 
hear the sound of it, but cannot tell precisely 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth, until we 
have traced to its source the provoeative canse 
of its movement, which will be found to arise 
from the variations im humidity, tempera. 
ture, and consequent density and pressure of 
the heavier against the lighter and brighter 
atmospheres, with which the former impinges 
upon the latter. Thus the draughts in a room 
are the result of the pressure of the cold air of 
the street or passage in its struggle to get to 
the warm air of the room, and particularly that 
part of it from which the heat is generated and 
projected. 

When two rooms are of the same temperature, 
the air is stagnant ; that is to say, no movement 
of the air from one to the other will take place 
by the opening of a means of communication 
between them. It is obvious, therefore, that if 








site side of the building. This was an after- 
thought, for when all the shafts communicated | 
with the onter walls on one side of e4 
building only, the room was either supplied 
with too little or too much air, just as the 
direction of the wind might happen to be 
towards or away from the said air inlet gratings. 
In this way the fresh air was introduced and 
the foul air extracted. No draught was felt by | 
the patients, much less by myself and other 
professional visitors who congregated round the 
fire expecting such a result. In fact, the pro- 
phecy of Mr. Whitehurst, delivered a hundred 
years before, was fulfilled, thus: “Given, an 
air-duct about 3 ft. or 4 ft. long, and 5 in. or 
6 in. diameter, fixed in either corner of the 
room most remote from the fire, and communi- 
cating with the external air, the incoming air 
will rise in a perpendicular direction to the 
ceiling, and being gradually diffused will soon 
acquire the temperature of the room. No 
person will be sensible of it, and the flame of a 
candle will not be in the least disturbed by it.” 

The Sanitary Engineering and Ventilating 
Company have done their best to improve upon 
this suggestion, and at the International Medical 
and Sanitary Exhibition at South Kensington,their 
various models were exhibited, showing how the 
blacks and dust may be intercepted in the 
passage of the outer air into the interior of 
the dwelling, and your own exhibition also fuar- 
nishes examples. 

The introduction of fresh air is specially pro- 
vided for in a variety of stove- grates, and 
notably by Boyd’s Hygiastic School Board stove; 
under the iron hearth, and through the gills at 
the back of the grate the fresh air passes, and 
is warmed in winter before it enters the room 
through the gratings in front of the stove, which 
are proportioned to the size of the room in 
which they are fixed for both warming and ven- 
tilating purposes. 

Mr. Boyd does not consider the chimney a 
sufficient extractor, but always recommends 
extract ventilators to be used with his stoves, 
fixed at the foot of an air-flae built in the upper 
part of the wall opposite the stove, with not only 
@ means of opening and cleansing the same, but 
also of heating the extract flue by a Bunsen gas- 
burner, as the means of rarefying the air in the 
shaft, and increasing the upward draught. If 
the objection is made that by forming extract 
flues you will materially increase the cost of the 
building by doubling the width of the chimney 
breasts and stacks, I answer, “No! If you 
are willing to do as I did, thirty years ago, at 
Mr. Boyd’s suggestion, instead of making the 
withe or division between the flues of solid 
half-brickwork, make it a hollow fiue by the 
introduction of cast-iron flue plates the thickness 





the whole of the interior of a house were eqnally 
warmed without the provision of inlets for fresh 
and outlets for foul air, there would be no change 
of air from one part of the honse to another. 
But each room might be separately lighted, 
warmed, and ventilated by inlets and outlets, 
and yet the same temperature might be main- 
tained, but with this difference, that there would 
be no stagnation, but pure fresh sir, warmed as 
it entered for free inspiration, and withdrawn 
as by expiration or combustion it became im- 
pure. In the ventilation and warming of the 
house, the hall and staircase should not be for- 
gotten. The best salvation from the wastefal con- 
sumption of fuel is the withdrawal of the cause 
of the draughtiness of rooms when the door is 
opened, arising from the difference in tempera- 
ture between the sitting-room and the hall, by 
the introduction of a good hall fire or other 
system of warming the entrance-hall and 
staircase. 

With reference to the lighting of rooms, of 
course the softest and most agreeable method is 
by wax candles, but the cheapness and brilliancy 
of gas, and its easy application has led to its 
general adoption, regardless of the sanitary cou- 
sequences. For as Dr. Corfield observes in his 
Cantor lectures, “Candles, lamps, and gas all 
help to render the air impure.” 

“It is calculated that two sperm candles, or 
one good oil lamp, render the air about as impure 
as one man’s respiration does, whereas one £aé- 
burner will consume as much oxygen and givé 
out as much carbonic acid as five or six men, oF 
even more. This is why it is commonly 
considered that gas is more injurious than lamps 
and candles, and so it is, when the quantities of 
light are not compared; bat with the same 
quantity of light, gas renders the air of a room 
less impure than either lamps or candles. 
Common sense at once suggests that the pro 
ducts of combustion should be carried away, 
‘and the heat generated by the process sbould 
be utilised to expedite its removal, and several 
manufacturers have turned their attention to 
this desirable end, and at the Internationa! 
Medical and Sanitary Exhibition, and at yout 
own exhibition in this town of Eastbourne, 
examples may be found of many meavs to attain 
this end. Strode’s sun-burners, Benham’s globe 
light, Faraday’s pendants, and many more 8p 
pliances, all seek to give practical applics- 
tion to the principles above referred to. ee 
we are fast arriving at the best solution © 
this difficulty through the agency of electricity. 
The sanitary side of this new lighting pow 
is to us the most interesting. By the Lane-For 
and Swan incandescent lights, unequalled bri’ 
liancy, steadiness, and continuity of light sr 
capable of being maintained, and this all pro 
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hin the 
ithin a vacuum formed within 
duced r _ in which the light is produced ; 
a prtcnen by the use of these lights 
part are becoming more common every day 
wi will soon supersede gas altogether), no heat 
ated, no dirt is caused, and no products 
pr per ith the air of the room 
¢ combustion mingle with the a room, 
hich no provision needs to be made in its 
-— i hting, which 
ventilation for this system of lighting, w oe 
as hereinbefore <n ig so necessary in 

ase of other lights. ; : 
This brief A of the Revelations of Sani- 
tary Science would not be complete without a 
few words on heating. : 

The nataral process by which the temperature 

of the air is raised is either by radiation or con- 
duction. Conduction, or rather conducted heat, 
is the warmth given off to the air by heated 
surfaces brought into immediate contact there. 
with. Such heat in the ordinary fire-place is 
carried up the chimney, and the systems in use 
for generating it are known as hot-air stoves or 
dues, bot water carried in cast-iron pipes at low 
oresgure, or in wrought iron pipes at high 
nressure, aad steam pipe apparatus, 
" Radiated heat is like that of the sun, which 
passes through the air as light without heating 
‘into the earth or any intervening substance, 
from which the heat is given off gradually to 
the atmosphere, creating the difference between 
sun and shade temperature. Thus it is that 
the eonducted heat of an open fire goes up 
the chimney, as I have said, and about a sixth 
part only is radiated into the room, passing 
through the air without sensibly heating it, but 
warming the first obstacle to its progress, such 
as the icclosing walls and furniture, by which 
the radiated heat is given off to the air of 
the room, raising its temperature as required. 
It cannot be called an economical mode of 
heating, being but one-sixth of the means to 
the end; but it is the most enjoyable and the 
most healthy. All the products of combustion 
pass up the chimney, and draw after them the 
impurities and denser air of the room lying 
lowest, while the vivifying rays of the crackling 
fre heat without scorching the surfaces that 
warm the air of the room insensibly. 

The primary but not the exclusive object in 
the improvement of an open fire stove must 
obviously be the increase of its radiating power 
by reflection from heated polished surfaces in 
close contact with the fire, and this is done by 
many of the best stoves,—one of the latest of 
which is Messrs. Comyn, Ching, & Co.’s new 
stove called “The Paramount.” In this case 
the fire-basket or grate is quite disconnected 
irom the brickwork surrounding it, and equally 
so from the metal case, excepting at the point 

fcontact with the bracket which sustains the 
circular grate. Thus the fire is enabled to 
radiate as from a centreallround. The rays of 
heat emitted from the back and sides of the fire- 
vasket, impinging on the metal reflector of the 
back and sides, are reflected forward into the 
‘oom and utilised, instead of being lost as before. 
The secondary object, economy in fuel, is 
‘tained by the first, and by bringing in con- 
‘ucted heat from chambers provided at the 
rack of the grate; and the third is the con- 
‘amption of smoke. This has occupied a great 
teal of attention of late, with the object of 
purifying the air of blacks and the reduction of 
‘ondon fogs. An exhibition of stoves designed 
wie this object will take place in London in 
Jetober, and we ehall soon see with what 
Tesult, 

Jn the meantime, the “Wonderfal Grate” 
exhibited by Messrs. Smith & Co., at the London 
Sanitar y Exhibition, accomplishes a great deal 
: _ direction, It is an open fire-grate, and 
.. Cousumes its own smoke. It burns anthra. 
a coal. It is fed with fuel in the morning, 
. heeds no attention till night, until the fuel 

snsumed. It requires no stoking yet has 
Power of which i ’. , 1g 

1. §; of which is considerable. Then there is 
bine ponies grate, which is an attempt to com. 
otharse with anthracite coal, and a host of 


The history of the heatin ilati 
The hi and ventilation of 
= British House of Commins both old and 
re Perhaps as instructive a lesson in this 
ep of sanitary science ag any which could 
bd mal, Sir Christopher Wren, Captain 
Chaban’, Humphrey Davy, the Marquis de 
; ao and many others tried their hand at 
theo uilding, Dr, Reid, Mr. Gurney, and 
ro “ sent Dr. Percy, have had their way with 
ped, . However, it is not my intention to 
public buildings now, but only to 
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draw attention to the importance of the prin-|and chancel. One of the large windows was 
ciples laid down by sanitary science which are Deeorated, and another Perpendicular ; but the 
applicable to ‘all housebolders, and the revela-| district was one which afforded few examples of 
tions of which I have now traced as they have| the Decorated. The sepulchral slab, placed in 
influenced house-drainage and the ventilation of | an erect position in the south chancel wall. was 
the same, house warming and lighting, and the very remarkable. It represented our Lord on 
ventilation of the rooms in which we live and| the cross, and probably the husband and wife 
move and have our being. who founded the chantry chapel. The recessed 
If I have made no new revelations, I have at canopy on the other side of the chancel might 
least endeavoured to popularise the old, and I possibly have been intended for an Easter 
think we may look forward with confidence, as sepuichre. The monument was decorated with 
the result of such exhibitions as that which you | the ball-flower ornament, which was very preva. 
have inaugurated in this town, that their need | lent in the district. The steps were paved with 
will become less and less as time advances, | encaustic tiles, bearing the armorial bearings 
knowledge increases, and the evidence of the| of the Beauchamp and other families. A pecu- 
value of these revelations accumulates. It is a liarity of the church was its great ascent from 
work of “sweetness and light.” It aims to realise | west to east. In the chantry chapel one of the 
that which hitherto has existed more in the| monuments testified to the old form of heart 
imagination of the poet than in fact,— burial. The monument to the memory cf Giles 
“ Home, sweet home,” Reed, sheriff of Worcester, was one of much 

magnificence. The church was a “ peculiar,” not 
being under the visitation of any bishop. After 


THE BRITISH ARCH-EOLOGICAL | looking at the church, several of the party went 
to inspect the celebrated tithe-barn, which 


ASEOOILATION AP MALVERN.© ‘remains to this day a splendid example of 


Fot.owine the reading of Mr. Hopkins’s the skill of the carpenters of the fourteenth 
paper on the history and architecture of the | century. 
Priory Church at Malvern, | The unfavourable weathe: compelled the 

Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A, pointed out the | abandonment of a visit to Bredon camp, and the 
analogy in date and construction between Mal- | next halting-place was Overbury Church. It is 
vern and Gloucester churches. The church of | rarely that the archwologist comes upon so fine 
Gloucester was dedicated in 1100, and the | anexample of the Norman village church. The 
tower was built about 1450. The capitals of massive pillars of the ,°ve, 80 low that the hand 
the Norman pillars of Gloucester agreed in the | can reach the top of them, remain in all their 
smallest details with those of Malvern. He | completeness ; but the small circular-headed 
knew of no large Norman church without the | windows above, which at one time lighted the 
apse. It was from the earliest times a sign of nave, have now become an internal feature, 
Latin influence. The little Roman church un- owing to the rebuilding of the aisles in later 
earthed at Canterbury had the apse. The apse times. An Early English chancel was also 
was not found in the old Irish churches and | added in later times. Mr. Glynn descanted on 
many of the Saxon churches. The fact that a few of the features of the church. The font 
Malvern Church was dedicated in 1239 had caused some little speculation. 1¢ was admitted 
pazzled some writers. Matthew Paris threw to be of the very earliest type; and some 
light on the subject, showing that it was in present, judging especially by the representa- 
obedience to constitutions made in London in tion of a church in the hands of a gaint, pro- 
1237 by the Papal legate. The inference was nounced it to be Saxon. The party next drove 
that many churches had remained unconsecrated on to Tewkesbury, where they partook of 
for a long time; and it was probable that many luncheon at the Swan Hotel. During the after- 
old churches had never been consecrated at all.’ noon the Abbey Church was visited, and a 

There was an excursion to Ripple, Bredon, paper, by the Rev. Hemming Robeson, the 
Overbury, and Tewkesbury on the second day yicar, was read by Mr. Sergeant. 











| (Tuesday, August 23rd), when more than 100; Mr. Robeson’s paper, after briefly referring to 


members and visitors journeyed by special train the origin of the name ‘‘ Tewkesbury,” said it 
to Ripple. On the way to the parish church, was probable that there was an Anglo-Saxon 
the party halted at the village cross, which is church there in the eighth century, and then, 
of oolite, and very much resembles the cross in passing on to the Norman period, he pointed out 
Malvern churchyard. Beneath the cross still in the choir the Fitz-Hamon, or, as it was called, 
stand the stocks. At the church, the rector, the Founders’ Chapel, on the north side, which 
Mr. Holmes, was in waiting, and gave from the carried them back to the period following the 
pulpit a little history of the church. There Norman Conquest (1066). At that period two 
was a monastery at Ripple before the year notable figures rose up before them,—that of 
800, and probably an older building stood onthe Fitz-Hamon, a nephew by marriage of the Con- 
site of the present church, which was largely of queror, the first founder of the present abbey, 
the thirteenth century. Some very curious oak and his son in-law Robert Fitz-Roy, Earl of 
carvings, thought to be the misereres of rome Gloucester, a left-handed eon of Henry I. These 
collegiate church, attracted much notice. It is two figures, after some twenty-two generations 
believed that, as they were once in the hands had passed, speak to us, if he might my 80, — 
of Bishop Hough, they came from Worcester. to-day from the Norman pillars of the church, 
Most of them represented agricultural pursuits, from the transepts and great central tower 
such as binding corn or drivinganimals. Another which surmount the present abbey. It — - 
showed a couple of monks cooking. the main still their church. The first Ear A 
A heavy storm barst over the valley of the Gloucester was called the second great founder 
Severn as the travellers set out in brakes from of the abbey. Inthe lifetime of his ame gon, 
Ripple. Having passed through Twyning and Earl William, a destructive fire owe (in 
Twyning Fleet, they forded the Avon by the 1178) the monastic buildings, and oe mm races 
ferry-boat, and soon reached Bredon Church, also on the south wall of the chure J = 
which afforded welcome shelter from the drench- said King John resided for a time “ 3 a = 
ing rain. Mr. Adye, curate in charge, read a bury in the year of his cage 8 Sage 3 
short paper, giving an account of the history of that time the abbey came as 9 . in » 
the church, referring, among other things, to diction of Pope Innocent Ill. Abbot . — ¥ 
the residence in Bredon of John Prideaux, afterwards translated from pr oh to gem 
bishop of Worcester. In the churchyard was bury to preside over this ~* § = . re 
noticed a singular example of a high tomb with | tomb was on the left of the vest y st a 
a coped top, but to whom it was raised is not | coffin-lid bore the inscription, A anus ~ — 
known. A so-called “ parvise,” over the Norman | Abbas.” In 1795 the coffin was et Sesighem 
porch on the north side of the church, was/the abbot was seen lying in his ee, 
pointed out, but Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A.,| the cross and ct alice, as he seePiegen cp deren 
explained that there was no autherity for the | 600 years before. The next — _ oe " 
term “ parvise,” as far as he had been able to/ lords of Tewkesbury was that of the > eo be 
trace, and he therefore considered it only &| whom Mr. Robeson gave & ani seedehi We 
fanciful one, and of little or no meaning. Mr.| out their burial-place. During tl - en nny 
Loftus Brock gave an interesting little disserta- | the De Clares, however, no consider 
oftus ga - : . ade to the fabric of the abbey, 
tion on the church. He thought it a beautiful) tions were made Fag Boag decor 
specimen of the architecture of the early part | though he must not pass over the ea aen 
of the thirteenth century. The three entrances | chapels in the north transept oon a end 
were all round-headed, with the zig-zag orna-| arch of the fourteenth =p * vertigo 
ment; but the mouldings were the same as/ to the thirteenth —-< a . yo 
those of some of the internal arches. The plan | he might — " rae Sans eer Kanes Aye 
was Norman, with a tower between the nave ape ope ae eee tote sees hap ae 
the lordship of Tewkesbury passed through the 








* See p, 265, ante. 
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marriage of Eleanor, eldest sister of the last 
De Clare, who was slain at Bannockburn, with 
Hugh Despencer the younger, in 1321. Mr. 
Robeson then glanced at the history of each of 
the Despencers, whose monuments formed the 
most striking architectural beauties of the choir 
of the church. Sir Gilbert Scott had described 
the alterations which took place at that period, 
which now consisted nearly of the reconstruction 
of the whole eastern arm of the church from 
the Norman into the Decorated architecture of 
the fourteenth century. Sir Gilbert added that 
it was probably carried ont at the cost of the 
Despeneers. The brasses recording their re- 
spective resting-places were, therefore, he 
thought, hardly necessary to perpetuate their 
memory. It was enough to say, “ Circumspice.” 
The several Despencer monuments were then all 
pointed out and described. What was generally 
known as the Warwick chapel, he said, ought 
rather to be called the Beauchamp chapel. It 
was erected in 1422 by the Lady Isabel, sister 
of the last Lord Despencer, in memory of her 
first husband, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Abergavenny, who fought at Agincourt. On 
the death of her husband at the siege of Meaux, 
in 1421, the young widow raised to his memory 
the sumptuous chantry chapel, and took for her 
second husband another Richard Beauchamp, the 
well-known Earl of Warwick. The rev. gentile- 
man concluded with some remarks on the recent 
restoration. 

It had been intended that the site of the 
battle-field should be visited, bat this was 
abandoned, owing tothe badness of the weather. 


opinion that the Herefordshire Beacon had been 
occupied by more than one people. It was pro- 


bably held by the Welah up to about 950, 
when Athelstan took it. To that period he 
should assign the crown found in the neighbour- 
hood in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Brock read a letter he had received 
from Mr. M. H. Bloxam, F.S.A., of Rugby, in 
which he expressed his opinion that the ancient 
British camps in Worcestershire were the for- 
tresses of the Silures, whose eastern boundary 
he took to be the Severn. The contest of the 
nine years’ war between the Romans and 
Caractacus it might be fairly assumed was on 
this ground. He knew of no one better qualified 
toinvestigate these earthworks than Mr. Burgess. 
Mr. Brock added that they could not but be 
struck with the general analogy between the 
Malvern camps and two great camps at opposite 
extremities of England—Sisbury and , Castle 
Hill, Wuddersfield. In one of the great camps, 
which Mr. Burgess had so graphically described, 
there was—first, the fortress proper; second, 
the hut dwellings; and third, the part for 
cattle. These fortresses were not camps in the 
proper sense, but towns. Through the labours 
of Mr. Burgess, Mr. Roach Smith, and other 
gentlemen, they were beginning to see the real 
nature of the camps, and to learn that they 
were not thrown up hurriedly or hastily. 

Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., referring to the 
finding of the crown, pointed out the necessity 
for an alteration in the law of treasure trove. 

Mr. J. Nott then read a paper on “ The Glass 
of the Priory Church.” Hesaid that most of the 





At the evening meeting, held in the Council 


windows were but mere fragmentary remains. 


Room of Malvern College, Mr. J. Tom! Some of the glass was as clear and beautiful as 
Burgess, F.S.A., delivered an address on “The| when it was first painted. The dates of the 


Ancient Encampments of the Malverns,” which 


| 
| 


was illustrated by a valuable collection of plans | 
by Mr. H. H. Lines, of Worcester, and Sir Henry | 
Dryden. Mr. Burgess said a few years ago it | 
| forming the universe out of chaos; the creation 


was his lot to read a paper at the Wolverhampton 
Congress of the Association en the remarkable 


series of earthworks then recently found on the | 
northern bank of the river Aven; and he had |} 


occasion to point out how like in several respects 
these earthworks were to those extending along 


the Cotswolds into Gloucestershire. These two | 


chains of earthworks represented two different 


windows were fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. That in St. Anne’s Chapel 
treated of ‘The Creation” and “ Fall of Man,” 
in twelve pictures; representing the Almighty 


of the moon and the stars, plants, fowls, beasts, 
and trees; Adam asleep, and the Deity taking a 
rib to create woman; God leading Adam and 
Eve into Paradise, the temptation, the hiding 
among the trees of the garden, the expulsion 
from the garden, Adam tilling the ground, and 
Eve nursing the infant Cain. Another repre- 


races. He had now undertaken to point out the | sented incidents in the history of Noah and the 
particular features of the earthworks visible| Ark, Babel, and the marriage of Abel. In the 
from the Malvern Hills. Having spoken of the| south window were God appearing to Abraham, 
earthworks at Meon Hill and on Bredon, he | Abraham taking Sarah to wife, the casting out 
referred to some remains apparently indicating | of Hagar, the journeying to Mount Moriah, and 
a large settlement on the North Hill, at Mal- Isaac sending Esau for venison. The east win- 
vern, and to those of an ancient village above dow (Perpendicular) represented the An- 


St. Ann’s Well. As they approached the great 
mid-range of the Malverns, they found themselves 


nunciation, the Twelve Apostles, scenes 
from our Lord’s life and passion, our Lord’s 


at the foot cf a conical hill, the Herefordshire | triumphal entry into Jerusalem, the Last 


Beacon, which was terraced and cut into forms 


Supper, the Betrayal, the Scourging of Jesus, 


most unusual. When they had scaled the ram. | Christ raised on the Cross, and the Descent from 


parts, they were in the midst of a ditch wide | 


enough to allow a chariot to pass along it; and 
going along, they came to the central mound, 
with a thick vallum and low ditch. Looking 
round, the eye beheld one of the most charming 
panoramas that could possibly be found. The 
tirst thing that etruck one, next to the vastness 
£ the work, was that it appeared to have been 
erected at very different times. The central 
mound was oval; it ran in a peculiar direction, 
aud originally bad only one entrance into it. 
About two years ago it was resolved to find, if 
possible, what the mound contained; and a 
variety of bones of domestic animals, and pieces 
of pottery of the Romano-British period, were 
foand. A midden was opened containing some 
burnt pottery. A peculiar piece of slate, drilled 
with a hole, wasalsofound. It had been called 
# burnisher ; but he beiieved that it was simply 
a sinker for a fishing-line. An iron arrow-head 
was found; bunt, with these exceptions, there 
were no indications of the life of the original 
inhabitants to show that they did more than 
eat and drink. The whole of the hill was en- 
circled by covered fosse-ways, along which 
people could pass without being observed from 
the outside. About a mile and a half further 
along the range, on the Midsummer Hill, there 
were entrenchments of an entirely different 
kind, At the entrance there were sunk pite, 
evidently for guarding the sentinels. Passing 
along the rampart, one came to a lower series uf 
eutrenchments, of a very remarkable character. 
This camp he took to be the oldest of the two 
camps. It appeared to have been one of the 
old settlements of the tribe. Mr. Burgess 
referred to the great struggle between the 
Aucient Britons and the Romans, of which the 
neighbourhood was the scene ; but expressed his 


the Cross. In the north window can be traced 
the Trinity crowning the Virgin Mary; there is 
also represented the offering of the Magi, Adam 
and Eve praying in the midst of infernal spirite, 
and our Saviour leading them out of Hell; the 
turning of the water into wine; and other pic- 
tures and portraits had once had place. In the 
clearstory window cf the choir was the only 
record left of the Legend of St. Werstan. 
Vescription would not, however, fairly depict 
them, they must be carefally examined to be 
appreciated. 

Mr. Johnson Cope said that in these windows 
of the olden time there was a gem-like appear- 
ance and soberness of colouring which were very 
charming. 

Mr. Brock referred to the great loss of 
painted glass which had taken place in the 
past, owing to carelessness. All they knew 
about St. Werstan was from the four little pic- 
tures in glass in Malvern Abbey Church. He 
should ascribe the glass to English artists. 

Oa the third day (Wedaoesday, the 24th) 
excarsionists to Bosbury, Ledbury, Much 
Marcle, and Kempley were favoured with 
better weather than prevailed on the previous 
day. Starting by train for Ledbury, carriages 
were taken there, and the party proceeded to 
Bosbury, where the Early English church and 
ite detached tower were examined. The de- 
tached tower is a curious feature in the church 
architecture of Herefordshire. The Rev. 8. 
Bentley read a paper at the church. Some 
vestiges of the old palace of the bishops of 
Hereford were inspected. The party then 
returned to Ledbury, where they arrived 
shortly before noon. One of the firat objects 
that attracts the attention of a stranger in 
Ledbury is the timbered Market-house. As 





me 





Herefordshire is peculiar for its detach 

“nF ed 
church towers, 60 again it can boast of its 
peculiar town-halls or market-houses, either as 
existing or as preserved in sketches, Two of 
the most beautiful—those of Hereford and Leo. 
minster—have disappeared within the last half. 
century. Ledbury Market-house, elevated on 
its sixteen oak pillars, remains. The church 
was entered through the fine Norman doorway 
The building presents points of much interest to 
the antiquary. It was originally a Norman 
structure of great size and beanty. Daring 
seven or eight centuries, however, it has under. 
gone great transformations. The round openings 
of the chancel, which at first doubtless were in. 
tended to let in light, have now, by the raising of 
the aisles, become an internal feature. In this 
respect the chancel of Ledbury is like the little 
nave of Overbury, where the smal! round-headed 
windows now look into the aisles. St. Catherine’s 
Chapel is richly decorated with the ball-flower 
ornament. The monuments of the church are 
very beautiful. A modern altar-tomb, with a 
figure of a child, by Thorneycroft, was much ad. 
mired. The Rev. J. Jackson read a paper on the 
history and architectare of the church. Near 
the church was a narrow lane called Cabbage. 
lane, which was a corruption of the word 
Capuchin, indicating, perhaps, that at an early 
period of English history a body of Capuchin 
monks were established at Ledbury. If any 
remains of an older church than the present 
one still existed, they were to be found in the 
hagioscope on the north side of the chancel. 
Shortly after the Conquest a Norman charch 
existed on this spot, as was still evidenced by 
the Norman doorway, the chancel arch, and 
other remains. It was curious that the east 
and west sides of the chanoel arch did not 
correspond. In theearly part of the thirteenth 
century the Norman side aisles were taken 
down, and in the early part of the fourteenth 
century the south arcade was taken down. It 
was also in the fourteenth century that the 
beautiful chapel of St. Catherine was built. 
St. Catherine was a religious woman who in 
the time of Edward II. settled at Ledbury. 
The lower part of the tower, which had always 
been separate from the church, was of Early 
English character. 

Mr. Brock said that it was not improbable 
that Ledbury Church was a school of archi- 
tecture to the district in which it was placed. 
It was a very unusual thing for a Normas 
church to exist of so great a length. The 
capitals of the arches of the chancel exactly 
agreed with those of Overbury Church. He 
attributed the whole of the Norman work to the 
close of the twelfth century. There was 4 
fragment of an older church at the back of oue 
of the piers, as was shown by the jointings. 

Luncheon was partaken of at the Feathers 
Hotel, after which the party drove to Much 
Marcle Church, which was described by Mr. G.H 
Piper. Kempley waa next visited, and its inte 
resting wall-paintiogs, discovered a few years 
since, were described by the Rev. J. Crowley 
Weaver, the rector. Attention was called by 
some of the visitors to the dangerous state of 
the tower. The party returned from Ledbury 
by train to Malvern. ; 

At the evening meeting in Malvern, Mr. Wright 
read a paper on “The alleged Assassination of 
Prince Edward after the Battle of Tewkesbury. 

The Rev. Canon Winnington-Ingram followed 
with a paper on “The Eoclesiastical State of 
the Diocese of Worcester during the Episcopate 
of John Carpenter” (1444-76). y ; 

On the fourth day (Thursday, the 25th), spec 
mens of ancient domestic architecture at Birts- 
morton Court, Payne’s Place, and Severn End 
were visited. The weather was, as on Tuesday, 
wet and cheerless. Birstmorton Court and 
Church were described by Mr. W. S. Symonds 
and Mr. Loftus Brock, Payne’s Place by the 
Rev. J. M. Quilding, and Severn End by the 
Rev. T. W. Wood. Severn End, said Mr. Wood, 
assumed its present form in the days of Si 
Nicholas Lechmere, a nephew of Sir —— 
Overbury. Sir Nicholas was born in 1613, and 
called to the bar in 1641. In 1656 he found fa 
necessary to pull down and rebuild part of 
house; in 1658 he finished the garden wall, - 
in 1661 he built himself a study in the gardet 
Severn End was sold many years 4g0 oe 
Leicestershire gentleman, but was recover nA 
the late baronet. For more than 700 _ ed 
family lived on that spot; and althoug ‘ly 
present owner did not reside there gamma 
he delighted in keeping up the old place W 
his ancestors lived and di-d. 
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he evening meeting in Malvern, Mr. C. H. 
Pros read a paper on “ The Antiquity of the 
Game of Golf,” and the Rev. W. 8. Lach- 
Smyrna one On “The Records of Manicipal 
Corporations,” with special reference to Cornish 


hg. 

tore re Gfth day (Friday, the 26th) the mem- 
Kidderminster, where they were 
the council-chamber of the town- 
hall by the Mayor (Mr. H. RB. Willis). Mr. J. 
Brinton, M P., spoke of the interest with which 
the visit of the Society to Kidderminster was 
regarded, asd said it was @ fortuitous incident 
that several old charters belonging to she town, 
which had for a long time been missing, were 
found on the previous evening- He said that 
Kidderminster, anciently written Chiderminster, 
was supposed to owe its name either to the posi- 
sion of its church standing on the brow of a hill, 
with the water flowing beueath, or what appeared 
more reasonable, from the Saxon Earl Cynebert, 
who received land here from Ethelbald, king of 
the South Angles, A.D. 716 to 757. When 
Domesday - book was compiled, Chiderminster 
was held by William the Conqueror, along with 
sixteen berewicks, or corn-farms, most of the 
sames of which could still be traced in the 
locality. Henry ILI. stayed in the-town in 1233. 
It afterwards passed into the possession of the 
Beauchamp family, and then to the Foleys, and 
afterwards to the Ward family. The poet 
Waller acquired portion of the manor by pur- 
chase in Charles I.’s time. After some com- 
ments had been made by the visitors on the 
“loving cup,’ the charters, and yarious old 
documents, thanks were voted to the Mayor and 
Corporation, and the party visited an old crypt 
at the Fleece Inn, and thence went to the 
New Meeting, where they saw the pulpit in 
which Baxter preached in Kidderminster. They 
next went to the parish church, and in the 
chantry adjoining an interesting address as to 
the objects of antiquarian interest connected 
with the ancient fabric was delivered by the 
Vicar (the Rev. T. L. Claughton). The charch 
was then inspected, and the party afterwards | 
returned to the town-hall, where vehicles were 
awaiting to convey them to Wars Hill, Ribbes- 
ford Church, Arley Kiags, and the Redstone 
Rock. They afterwards visited Moor Hall, where 
they were entertained by Mr. Brinton. 

(By a misprint, the Guesten Hall, at Wor- 
cester, was last week erroneously spoken of as 
the “ Gulston” Hall. } 


pers visited 
received in 








THREE CITY GUILDS. 
PAINTERS, PLUMBERS, AND FOUNDERS. 


‘Tae Cily Guilds Commission of 1834-37 
srought together in their report a great amount 
' interesting information relating to the City 
Guilds and the duties and privileges which per- 
tained to them in ancient times. A writer in 
the City Press has called attention to the 
cubject, which now derives fresh interest from 
‘be efforts being made by some of the Guilds in 
furtherance of technical education and excel- 
ence of workmanship. 

‘he Painters’ or Painter 
uld, and still (in 1837) occasionally did, pro- 
ceed against painters not free of the company 
practising the mystery in the City and liberties. 
For a considerable period the powers conferred 
oy the charters were considered as extending 
not merely to the trade, but to the higher 
crauches of the art. This fact very 
meri not only from the of the 
‘ylaws, but also from the names recorded 
1 the books of the company. Verrio, Sir 
Godfrey Kueller, and many of the principal 
portrait-painters of the seventeenth and eigh- 
— centuries, were members of the jcompany. 

ven Sir Joshua Reynolds thought it expedient 
‘0 enrol himself as a Painter Stainer. For some 
time anterior to the date of the inquiry, how- 
prt the company had considered themselves as 

“ving control only over house-painters. Nor 
= Sven those contracted rights rigidly 
orced. The City authorities had not given, 

Was testified, much assistance, 
On? were trying to enforce their own Acts of 
ee Council. The clerk to the company 
of aneantedty given notice to the Chamberlain 
Cit f tr peeepr working as painters within the 
tha? ut no proceedings had taken against 
woo In 1832 the contractor employed by the 

mmon Council for painting the ion 


not a f 
even of the City, reeman of the 


Stainers’ Company 


Yy, or 
and many of the workmen 


Smployed by or under th 
tonfreemen, In this can tae Ga oe coo 








company gave notice of the facts of the case to 
the General Purposes Committee of the Common 
Council, but they toc® no notice of his commu. 
nication. 
freeman of the ~mpany. We may add to this 
that a great deal of interesting information 
about this vompany is to be found in a little 
book »wcitten two or three 
estesmed friend Mr. J. G. Crace, then Master of 
the company. 


(in every sense but the pecuniary) a valuable 
privilege. They had a pais wy but only 
fitfully exercised, the power of inspecting and 
searching honses, shops, and warehouses, and 
other places where the art er trade of a plumber 
was carried on in the City and within seven 
miles of it. This voluntarily-relinquished power 
applied to “ workmansbi Pp, weights, beams, scales, 
and all other things whats>ever in any manner 
concerning the said art and mystery, and to see 
as to the buying lead of suspected persons, and 
to fine such persons as they shall find in default.” 
But in an important department of their yoca- 
tion the Plumbers still retained and exercised— 
and very much to the public advantage—their 
ancient authority. By their charter no person 
was to make, anneal, or sell any solder unless 
the same should be first assayed and found to be 
true. When required by any freeman of the 
company, the beadle attended at his shop and 
saperintended the making of solder, which being 
all made and cast in bar, and the solder having 
been assayed by the beadle, the master and 
wardens then attended at the shop, and sealed 
the solder with the seal of the company, as 
directed by the charter. 
in ascertaining the due proportion of the metals 
employed, and whether they were mixed at the 
proper temperature, upon which much of the 
goodness of the solder depends. 
or more assays were taken before the beadle was 
satisfied with the alloy. 
certificate that the article had been duly pre- 
pared, materially increased its vendibility and 
value. 
name of “sealed solder,” and it was in special 
request in the East and West Indies, in France, 
and Austria. 
England, and little solder was made or sold except 
that sealed by the Plumbers’ Company. The 
beadle, the report stated, was paid for his 
time and trouble, but the company exacted no 
fee for their seal. 
men of the guild. 
in 1832, to enforce their by-laws, but they 
were so “ strictly construed” that it was found 
that practically they could not be enforced. | 


functions similar to those of the Plumbers. 
To them was entrusted the “sizing and mark- 
ing” of all manner of brass weights made or 
wrought within the City of London, or within 
three miles’ compass thereof, or which should 
be sold or kept for sale within the said compass, 
together with the view and search of all brass 
weights and brass and copper goods whatso- 
ever within such compass. These weights were 
all to be brought to the Hall to be sized and 
marked. 
Witnesses on behalf of the company made the 
important statement that notwithstanding their 
jarisdiction only extended to the City of London 
and a limited radius round it, the weights 
stamped at their hall were generally circulated 
and used throughout the United Kingdom; and 
this had been the case for more than two cen- 
turies. [It may be added that weights intended 
for the colonies, and especially for India, are 
frequently stamped at Founders’ Hall, owing to 
the extra care bestowed in “ sizing.” 
20,000 weights are stamped per annum upon an 


average. | 


Kensingto 


candidates who have been successful in obtain- 
ing Royal exhibitions of 50/. per annum each for 
three years, and free admission to the course of 


instruction at 
The Normal School of Science and Royal School 


> Say eed eatin Mather, 24, pattern-maker, 
Manchester; Alfred Sutton, 21, engine-fitter, 
Brighton; William H. Littleton, 17, student, 


Bristol. f 
Dublin .—Arthur Whitwell, 19, ex-pupil teacher, 


Nottingham ; ‘ 
Bristol, Christopher J. Whittaker, 21, pattern- 


maker, Accrington. 


The cortractor afterwards became a 


years ago by our 


The Plumbers had retained an important and 


The assay consisted 


Sometimes six 


The stamp, being a 
Foreign orders were given for it by the 


It was preferred throughout 


They only sealed for free- 
[The company did attempt, 


The Founders possessed and still exercised 


All deceitful weights were destroyed. 


About 





Science and Art Department, South 
m.—The following is a list of the 


the following institutions :—1. 
Mines, South Kensington and Jermyn-street, 
2. The Royal College of Science, 
Frederick J. Willis, 18, student, 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 


Wehave been paying for our fine Jaly by as 
August. Sinister predictions are stesso 
heard as to the wheat crops, which a month ago 
were fall of such golden hope. Our annual 
demand for wheat is from 24,000,000 to 
29,000,000 quarters. Our imports for the last 
three years have averaged 6,700,000 tons of 
common flour, while our exports have been on! y 
34,000 tons. Our own wheat crop this year is 
estimated at 9,500,000 quarters by Mr. James 
Caird, who adds that if we can reckon on a 
foreign supply equal to that of last year, and at 
not much over the same price, we shall be safe. 
Our payments for the last three years for im- 
ported corn and flour were,—59,000,0001. sterling 
in 1878; 61,250,0001. sterling in 1879; and 
nearly 63,000,000/. sterling in 1880, 





SUNDERLAND BOARD SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Ara special meeting of the members of the 
Sunderland School Board, there were present, 
Messrs. R. Cameron (chairman), J. Stokoe, P. 
Wood, J. Kirk, T. W. Backhouse, M. W. Parring- 
ton, and the Rev. W. A. Walton, to receive the 
report of the General Parposes Committee on 
the plans for Stansfield-street School, Monk- 
wearmonth, to accommodate 1,300 children, at 
a cost of 7,0001. Upwards of fifty plans were 
received in competition for the premiums offered 
by the Board. After a close contest between 
“Workable” and “I Work to Win,” the com- 
mittee finally recommended that the first pre- 
mium be awarded tothe plan bearing the motto 
“Workable,” by Messrs. Rounthwaite & Shields, 
of Sunderland; the second to “I Work to Win,” 
by Mr. G. G. Hoskins, of Darlington; and the 
third to “‘ Study,” by Mr. F. Clark, of Darling- 
ton. 

It was decided, on the suggestion of Mr 
Wood, to exhibit the successful plans to the 
public in a room adjoining the Liberal Club. 





PATENT RECORD.* 
ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending August 13, 1881. 
3. E. Ball, Halifax. Floor-springs, or appa- 
ratus for closing doors. 
A lever is connected to the bottom of the door, which 
stands on a socket joint. Achain is attached to the 
lever, the other end of which is connected to o spiral 
spring fixed underneath the floor. The chain passes 
between two friction-rollers. Jan. 1, 1881. Price 6d. 
42. J. Craven, Wakefield. Drying and burn- 
ing bricks, tiles, pottery, lime, cement, &c. 
This has reference to that system in which the burning 
is effected by gas. In the centre of the kiln, between the 
two series of chambers, is the gas-main, with branch-pipes 
communicating with the chambers. At each side of the 
gas-generator is a chamber in which air is heated by the 
generator and is led to the burning chamber by flues 
which surround the gas-main and branch-pi The 
bricks, &c., are thus thoroughly dried by the hot air 
before the gas is turned on to burn them, Jan, 4, 1881. 
Pries 8d. 
46. E. F. Osborne, St. Paul, U.S.A. Steam 
and hot-water apparatus for supplying heat to 
and utilising, measuring, aud regulating the 
same in dwelling-houses, &c. 
This invention, which has thirty-two pages of specifica- 
tion and forty-eight clauses, illustrated by fifty figures in 
the drawings, is not capable of being condensed. Jan. 4, 


1881. Price ls. 8d. 
112. J. Peer, Salford. Consuming smoke from 
fires. 


The bottom of the firegrate is formed of bars of an I 
shape, 80 that when placed close together a number of 

assages for air are formed ; which air is led behind the 
Sroskay back of the grate, and through perforations formed 
in the same at the height of the top of the fire, These 
currents of air consume the smoke. (Pro. Pro.) Jan, 10, 
1831. Price 2d, 

Published during the Week ending August 20, 1881. 
5,183, P. Bedeau, Paris. Manufacturing 
ornamental mouldings of carton-pierre, &o. 
The mouldings are made of carton-pierre or other plastic 


ial by circular moulding dies of electro-deposited 
et ied Dee. 11, 1880. Price 4d. 


127. J. Stone, Ulverstone; T. Kirby, Barrow- 
in-Farness; and E. Phillips, Ulverstone. Re- 
volving shutters. 


roller is fitted with a chamber, which con- 
5 tty from which chamber a pipe is led to a 
hole in the end wall of the end, through which a an 
uantity of the lubricant escapes at each revolution, 
Priction-rollers working in helical or spiral grooves are 
also applied to the ends of the revolving ag ey 
allow it to revolve with less friction, Jan. 1), . 
Price 84. 


* Compiled by Hart & Co., patent agents, 28, New 








Bridge-street, B.C. 
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130. W. Martin, Manchester. Pail for water 


or other closets. : 

The pail is fitted with a short tube at the bottom to 
draw or the liquid. To the outer end of this a flexible 
tube is attached, which leads to # trapped opening in the 
sewer, A lid is provided to the pail, which has a rim of 
india-rubber on the under side to make au air-tight joint. 
(Pro. Pro.) Jan, 11, 1831, Price 2d. 

137. J. Reffitt & W. Irwin, Leeds. Apparatus 
for withdrawing and returning the plugs of 


urinals, closets, &c. 

Two hollow receivers are mounted on frame-work, 
which is hung in bearings. Water being admitted to one 
of them, it flows through a tube to the other, which, when 
filled, overbalances the frame-work, and this latter_re- 
ceiver descends, lifting the plug at the same time. It is 
then emptied by a syphon, and the action is reversed 
when the filling operation is again performed. This action 
is also applicableto flushing with a syphon, which may be 
connected to the framework instead of the plug. Jan. 12, 
Is3l, Price 6d. 

148. J. Friborg, Store-street. 
blinds. 

The laths are connected by tape ladders. Screws 
which have the same number of threads as there are laths 
are placed vertically in the frame on eachside. The ends 
of the laths are placed in the threads of these screws, and 
when these are turned, the laths are raised or lowered 
singly. (Pro, Pro.) Jan. 12,1981. Price 2d. 


158. L. A. Groth, Finsbury-pavement. Pro- 
ducing architectural ornaments in hollow relief 
from rag, wood, &c. 

The rag or wood, &c.,is redaced in hot water to a 
pulpy mass. Palverised chalk, umber, or bone black may 
then be added. The mass is then formed in moulds to 
the shape required, and dried, when the articles are 
coated with any suitable varnish. Jan. 12, 1881. Price 2d. 


164. J. Mellowes, Sheffield. Glazing roofs. 


The roof consists of a series of rows of glass panes 
arranged in gradations, so that each row overhangs the 
row immediately below it. The panes at the upper ends 
enter a groove inthe purlin. The lower ends rest on the 
top of the next purlin. The sides also restin grooves in 
the bars of the framing. (Pro, Pro.) Jan. 12, 1831. 
Price 24, 

717. J. Woodward, Wolverhampton.  Self- 
acting fastener for doors, windows, sashes, and 
frames. 

This simplifies the action of spherical ball latches by 
making a cup, which is fixed to the bolt, and in which the 
ball seatsitself. Feb. 19,1881. Price 6d. 


Venetian 








REGISTERED AND CERTIFICATED 
PLUMBERS. 

REFERENCE has before been made by us to a 
new Plumbing Law which has been enacted in the 
United States, under which law no one will be 
allowed to work as a journeyman or master 
plamber unless he possesses a registration certifi- 
cate, the possession of which will, it is thought, be 
some guarantee of competency. The New Yori: 
Sanitary Engineer understands that the plan of 
plumbing to be adopted by the New York Board 
of Health will be presented to practical sanitary 
engineers, plumbers, and architects, at an early 
day, for their examination and advice. Meantime 
it publishes the regulations recently adopted 
at Washington, D.C., and Lawrence, Mass., as 
weil as the forms for “registration” of plumbers 
adopted by the New York Board. The forms 
are as follow: — 

Heslth Department, 


Now Ycrk, ........ 188 . 
Registration of Journcyman Plumber. 
Under Chapter 450, Laws of 1881, and in ecompliarce 


with the Rules and Regulations which have been esta- 
blished by the Board of Health, I, ——, a Journeyman 
Plumber, residing at No, —— street, do hereby register 
and make the following statement :— 

That I am — yesrs of age, and served an apprentice- 
ship of —— years with ——in the city of ——; that I 
have worked as a Journeyman —— years, aud am now 
employed by —— doing business at — street. And I 
pen Ae ay pe comply with the Rules and Regulations 

and shall from time to ti ished by th 
said Board of Health, eee 
LS Rs 





Health Department, 
New York,......... 1838, 
Registration of Master Plumber, 

Under Chapter 450, Laws of 188], and i liane 
with the Rules and Regulations which have aon cote. 
blished by the Board of Health, I, — a Master Plumber. 
ge ye — ie and carrying on business at 

. ——- street, do hereby rezist c @ foll 
ing statement ve y register and make the follow. 

That I am —— years of age, and served i 
ship of —— ysars with —— in the city 2s ae 
worked as @ journeyman —— years, and have carried on 
the business as a Master Plumber years. And I 
ames to stmply with the Rules and Regulations that are 

rom time to t 
Board of Hacks: © time be established by the said 





Signature 

The Brooklyn master plumbers contemplate 
calling a meeting to discuss the new law passed 
by the State Legislature conferring supervisory 
powers on the Board of Health in the matter of 
plumbing and drainage. Dr. Raymond, Sanitery 
Superintendent, says that every decent plumber 


William Sugg & Co., Westminster, lamps, burners, and 


| London, portable steam-engines and mechanical tools; 





who dislike it are builders of paste-board houses 
and plumbers who do cheap and unsatisfactory 
work. 

The necessity of the adoptitn in this country 
of some such measures as have been taken in 
America was spoken of by Mr. Hetyer and by 
Professor Henry Robinson during tia recent 
lectures on plumbing under the auspices Of the 
National Health Society. 








EASTBOURNE SANITARY EXHIBITION. 


Tue exhibition closed on Saturday, when 
there was a large attendance of visitors, who 
completely filled the large Pavilion as we!l as 
the annexe. In the afternoon Mr. E. Gregson 
Banner, C.E., lectured on “ Sanitation and Venti- 
lation.” Dr. Ellis presided. The lecture was 
illustrated by models and diagrams. In the 
evening Mr. Isaac Shone lectured on “ Defective 
and Effective Hydraulic and Pneumatic Drainage 
and Sewage Engineering.” During the even- 
ing some experiments were made with Dick’s 
patent fire ewtincteur. A large wooden structure, 
saturated with tar and petroleum, was erected 
and ignited close to the aunexe of the exhibition, 
and the rapidity with which it was extinguished 
by two small engines worked by Mr. Sinclair 
and Mr. Fuller was remarkable. After the 
closing of the exhibition an interesting pre- 
sentation took place, a number of exhibitors 
having subscribed to present a combined testi- 
monial to the secretary and treasurer. That 
presented to Mr. Schmidt, the treasurer, con- 
sisted of a silver tea-kettle, and that to Mr. 
Rodda, the secretary, of a mantelpiece >lock, 
with pair of candelabra en suite. The presenta- 
tion was made on behalf of the exhibitors by 
Mr. Councillor Hamilton, of Brighton. 


The Awards. 
The awards were announced during the day. 
The following are some of them :— 


& Co., Lambeth, fine art pottery, &.; D. T. Bostel, 
Brighton, Bostel’s patent tip-up lavatory basins, Hall’s 


London, closets, pumps, well-frames, ball-valves, lava- 


baths aud bath apparatus, sanitary appliances; W. H. 








Company, London, paints, enamels, &c.; Wileock & Co., 


CERTIFICATES OF Menrit.—Jx the Pavilion: —Doulton | 


patented ventilator, and other sanitary appliances; J. A. | . 
Skinner, Eastbourne, valve-closets, &c,; F. G. Underbay,| tery on Tuesday morning last. 
| chi his son, Mr. Charles Horace 
tories ; Doulton & Co., Lambeth, water-waste preventers, | chief mourner, his 4 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Chas. Lamb Kenney.—With much personal 
regret we record the death of this gentleman 
which took place on the 26th ult. The son of 
the well-known dramatiat James Kenney, and 
godson of one of even wider fame, Charles 
Lamb, himself accomplished, witty, and bright, 
Chas. Kenney took a position on the staf 
of the Times at nineteen as dramatic critic, 
&rq goon became recognised as a successfyl 
jouralist and author. Later on he associated 
himself with M. Lesseps in the formation 
of the scheme for the Suez Canal, and then 
with Sir Joseph Paxton in some of his under. 
takings. He returned, however, to literature, 
and enjoyed a successful career, interrupted 
some years ago by an illness from which he 
never entirely recovered, and which in the end 
rendered continuous exertion almost impossible, 
His principal works are “The Gates of the 
East,” the Biography of Balfe, the “ Life and 
Letters of Balzac,” and numberless operas and 
songs. He wrote the libretti of the “Grand 
Duchess,” ‘ Princess of Trebizonde,” “ La Belle 
Héiéne,” “ Duck with 3 Beaks,” and an English 
version of standard Italian operas published by 
a leading firm of music-sellers. In his early 
days his facility in the production of impromptu 
verse and epigrams was remarkable, and, indeed, 
continued to be so to the last in the intervals of 
ease which his malady afforded. He has left a 
widow, who had tended him with great devo- 
tion, and two children, one of whom, Miss Rosa 
| Kenney, has given such promising evidence of 
| ability as an actress that it is a matter for sur. 
prise that some leading London manager has 
not afforded her a fitting opportunity to display 
it further. The lamented death of her father, 
bringing to mind the good work he did in his 
time for actors and managers, as critic and 
dramatist, may lead to this desired result. We 
have not so many young ladies now on the stage 
capable of the supreme efforts required in the 
Shakspearian drama, that we can afford to 
| neglect so promising an aspirant as Miss Kenney. 
The funeral took place at the Brompton Ceme. 
Besides the 





Kenney, and various members of his family, a 


Lascelles, London, red concrete window, paving and | large number of friends had gathered to pay a 
moulding slabs, and chimneypieces; Lincrusta Walton, last tribute of respect and affection, including 
new wall decoration, non-poisonous; The Silicate Paint | Mr. George Rose, Mr. Sutherland-Edwarde, Mr. 


| Leeds, glezed bricks, pottery, and sanitary apparatus;| Dion Boucicault, Mr. George Boucicault, Mrs, 
Doulton & Co., Lambeth, terra-cotta mantelpieces with | Alfred Mellon, Dr. Rice, Mr. Davison, Mr. 


perforated ventilating bricks and air-grates, valves, &c. ; 
Papyrotile Company, London, the Papyrotile decoration ; 
James Stiff & Sons, Lambeth, art stoneware, sewer air- 


Glasgow, self-acting air-pump ventilators ; Steven Bros, & 


Fisher, Tunbridge Wells, electric bells, &.; Chorlton & | 
Dugdale, Manchester, mattresses and beds, Jn the | 
Annexe: —George Jennings, Stangate, London, valve- | 
closets and urinals; Charles Drake & Co, (Limited), | 
| Battersea, concrete baths, floors, &c.; Spence’s Metal | 
| Manufacturing Company, London, Spence’s metal for | 
jointing pipes, &c.; The Wilson Engineering Company, 
London, smoke-consuming stoves and ranges; riah | 
| Clark, Hellingly, Sussex, fancy and ueefal terra-cotta 
| work, &c. ; Frederick Edwards & Son, London, patent 
| smoke-consuming slow.combustion grate; T, Constantine, 
} London, smoke-consuming cooking range, and Dicks’ 
| patent fire-extinguisher; John Wright & Oo., Birming- 
bam and London, reflecting gas-cookers; Ritchie & Co., 
London, lighting and heating stoves; ‘‘Sunlight’’ Stove 
Co., Manchester, cooking stoves, baking and roasting 
apparatus; C. R. Stevens, Lewisham, patented steam and 
| bot-air heaters ; Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co., 
Westminster, scientific, sanitary, and domestic cisterns, 
) &e.; A. Walker, Dulwich, concrete flooring, &c.; Jesse 
| Pumphrey, Eastbourne, plaster models of houses; Brad- 
| ford & Sons, Eastbourne, patent etoves and grates; 





ornamental globes, &c.; F. W. Reynolds, Blackfriars, 
J, A. Skinner, Eastbourne, window-sashes, &c. ; 
Adams, London, window-fasteners, sashes, &c. ? 
HonoveaBLe Mzntion.—Thomas Bradford & Co., 
London, wasbing-machines; Robert R. Gibbs, Liverpool, 
boilers and furnaces; Gilmore & Clark, London, fire- 
alarms, ventilators, &¢.; J. Jones & Sons, Banksid 
London, boilers and coil cases; Manchester Water Mete 
Company, Ardwick, water-meters, &c.; E, Miray, 
London, sanitary appliances; 8. Owen, London, baths 
and fittings; J. A. Skinner, Eastbourne, stoves, &e.; 
Webb’s Worcester Tileries Co,, Rainbow-hill, Worcester. 
for wood floor-blocks. ‘ 

















Mortuary for Kensington.—Mr. Reuben 
C. Green, solicitor, of Gray’s Inn, applied at the 
Consistory Court on the 24th ult., on behalf of 
the churchwardens of St. Mary Abbotts, Ken- 
sington, for a faculty for the erection of a public 
mortuary upon part of the disused burial-ground 
adjoining the parish church. Mr. Churchwarden 
Bailey, Mr. R. Walker, architect, and Mr. R. 
Green, vestry clerk, were examined in support, 
and there being no Opposition, the application 








would appreciate the new law. The only people 


was granted. 


patent fire apparatas; James Ed, Ellison, Leeds, conical | 


Co., London, kitchen ranges and cooking apparatus; F, | 


Beosey, Mr. Aylmer-Gowing, Mr. 8. Godwin, 
Mr. H. A. Nattali, Mr. Commissioner Hazlitt, 
Mr. George Coleman, and Mr. Charles Boyd. 


traps, and terra-cotta, &e. ; R. Boyle & Son, Londonand | Mr, Kenney’s resting-place is near to that of his 


late father, Mr. James Kenuey, and his sister, 
the Baroness Mergey. 

Mr. James Sandby Padley, County Surveyor 
for the division of Lindsey, Lincolnshire, died 
on the 18th ult., at Skegness. He was in bis 
ninetieth year. He was a pupil of Captain 
Stevens, of the Royal Engineers, and assisted 
in the Ordnance Survey of Lincolnshire and the 
counties adjoining. In 1820 he was appointed 
county surveyor for the parts of Lindsey, 4 
position which he held to the day of his death. 
Daring this period of fifty-eight years he cou- 
structed more than fifty bridges in various parts 
of the division. In 1826 he was appointed 
general surveyor to the Commissioners of Sewers 
acting at Lincoln, and continued to hold that 
office to the time of his death. In this capacity 
he carried out extensive improvements 0 
the river Witham, and to the Langworth 
river, and he also designed and carried out 
the important work of the Torksey drainage, 
by means whereof the flood waters are pumped 
into the river Trent. He was surveyor to the 
Lincoln Turnpike Trustees for sixteen yeart. 
In 1875 he projected, in concert with Mr. 
Teague, engineer to the Lincoln Waterworks, 
the water supply to the town of Market Rasen. 
In 1842 he completed the survey, and published 
a map, of the city of Lincoln, which he revi rc 
in 1851, and again in 1868. In 1851 he publish 
a work on the ancient monastic, ecclesiast ’ 
and domestic edifices of Lincolnshire, illustrated 
with engravings, plans, and elevations of the 
buildings described. 





Messrs. W. H, & L Collingridge, of the 
City Press, announce the completion and — 
pation of their new buildings, 148 and 149, 
Alderagate-street, which have been erected pe 
the site of the offices destroyed by fire in Ap 
of last year. 
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—_— 
THe FULHAM SMALL-POX HOSPITAL. 


grner steps were taken last week, before 
P Ln Court of the High Court of Justice, 
4:o0 in the Rolls Court, in the action that is 
-_ pending between Chambers and others 
a t the Metropolitan Asylums Board for 
jamages in the establishment, maintenance, and 
management of the Fulham Small-pox Hospital, 
and for its discontinuance. Already had the 
plaintiffs made application to the Court for an 
injunction to restrain the defendants from using 
the hospital for the reception of oneiveee 
patients till the hearing of the case, but Mr. 
Justice Bowen, before whom the case came, 
adjourned the motion for injunction till the 
action came on for trial, and it was against 
this order that the plaintiffs now appealed. 

After hearing the respective counsel, the 
Court suggested that the defendants might very 
well undertake not to send into the hospital any 
other patients than those coming from Fulham 
or from the adjacent parish, Hammersmith, 
till the hearing. In this arrangement Mr. Bom- 
pas (for plaintiffs) was willing to concur, but 
ag Sir _Hardinge Giffard, on the other side, was 
anable to enter into it without consulting the 
Local Government Board, time was given for 
this purpose; but as no action has since been 
taken, matters will remain as they are till the 
5th of September, when a Divisional Court will 
sit to hear the case. 

We need scarcely say that considerable 
interest, both local and external, is excited. It 
is time that the power of ruining a neighbour- 
hood exercised by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board should be curtailed. 

The serious damage that has been occasioned 
to the owners of land and of house property, as 
well as to business interests generally in the 
vicinity of this hospital, is incalculable, and 
suggests that the effort to remove this plague- 
spot should receive more aid than etrict law can 
give, 








ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Yorkshire——The members of the Yorkshire 
Archeological and Topographical Association 


went on an excursion to Helmsley and Rievaulx | 
Abbey on Monday last, when the ruins of. 


Helmsley Castle were described in a paper by 
Mr. G. T. Clark, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., 
discoursing upon the ruins at Rievaulx. Those 
who took part in the proceedings had put into 
their hands a well-written illustrated programme 
of the proceedings, which detailed the main 
historical facts in connexion with the places 
Visited. 

Somerset.—The annual meeting of the Somer- 
set Archwological Society was held last week at 
Clevedon, under the presidency of Mr. Edmund 
H. Elton, who delivered an address. It is 
twenty-one years since the Society held its 
meeting in this part of the county. The report 
of the council showed the position of the Society 
to be satisfactory, and recommended the forma- 
hon of a Bibliotheca Somersetensis,—a work 
which it was considered that the county should 
be no longer withont. The vice-presidents were 
re-elected, with the addition of Dr. E. A. Freeman. 
The members subsequently visited Clevedon 
Vourt, at the invitationof Sir Arthur Elton, who 
read an interesting paper descriptive of the build- 
ing. Proceeding to Yatton, they inspected the fine 
(ld prebendal church, dedicated to Saint Mary 
- Virgin. The church was described by 

Y B. Edmund Ferrey, Dr. Hardman, and Mr. 
aa _ Subsequently a visit was paid tothe 
; ‘d Rectory, at Yatton. In the evening a meet- 
"8 was held at the Public Hall for the reading 
and discussion of papers on subjects of local 
Paeeawe Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A., gave a 
ms of the recent Roman discoveries in 
i He explained that the hot-water springs 
. th were utilised by the Romans for bathing 
ad Considerable extent, but until the year 
— all that was known of the hot springs 
the merely the sort of reservoir into which 
Ps py came from the bowels of the earth, 
ican that time that was the only part of 

bs used for bathing. In 1755 some 


aths, and in conse i 
which he had ee of the excavations 
, y made at xpense 
con corporation he had been Prt oe rs a. 
Pian of them. In 1871 he found a large 


man drain, and by clearing out thi they 
, t 
oa to carry the eanmelions ae a spentes 
pt, and the result was that they discovered 


recently a large bath 80 ft. long and 40 ft. wide 
within a large hall exceeding 120 ft. in length. 
Sabscriptions were started with the object of 
clearing the baths, which were built of the most 
massive masonry, and making them available 
for the public. The excavations had revealed 
the fact that these baths occupied about one- 
fourth of the ancient city of Bath.——Mr. Jerom 
March said not only the citizens of Bath, but the 
archzologists of Somersetshire, were much in- 
debted to Mr. Davis for the interesting discoveries 
he had made. They had not been made by Mr. 
Davia in consequence of any precise commission 
given him by the Corporation, but they were 
made by him month after month as the result of 
untiring energy and hard work, pursued often- 
times in the face of much discouragement. 
Some idea of the extent of these baths would be 
formed when it was stated that they were four 
times the size of the abbey. When this great 
work was completed, and the whole area was 
thrown open, as he hoped it would be, they of 
the present generation would be able to form a 
fair idea of the magnificent baths which the 
Romans constructed in the city of Rome itself. 
Prebendary Scarth considered this one of the 
most remarkable discoveries yet made. On the 
second day there was an excursion to Tickenham, 
Wraxall, and Ashton Court. On the return 
journey, Long Ashton Church, Flax Bourton 
Church, and Backwell Church were visited, 
= a describing the architectural features 
each. 








THE VERGERS OF YORK MINSTER. 





Tue Very Rev. the Dean has allowed his choler 


from time to time received anonymous impu- 
tations concerning the vergers. What is this 
but acknowledging that hosts of others have 
been stirred, like myself, to indignation and 
complaint? Bat he dismisses them with the 
stereotyped and conventional formula of me- 
| chanical thought: “I have treated them with 
|the contempt such communications deserve.” 
Had he said “This is the first time I have heard 
any remark aboutthe vergers,” there would have 
been some excuse for the warmth of the epithets 
he applies to me and the other complainants; 
but, as it is, there cannot be, to any reasoning 
| mind, a stronger illustration of the French adage, 
i qui s’excuse s’accuse.’ He then says that the 
| visitors to York Minster are of “ various degrees 
|of intelligence, and it must be very difheult to 
_give information which shall be equally accept- 
'able”; ergo, the vergers are to persevere in 
| doling out that of a very low, and in the cases 
| quoted by me, offensive standard. The Dean 
adds that I do not “ give any clue to my mental 
capacity.” Perhaps this will satisfy him. I 
desire to visit a cathedral under this condition. 
I do not object to make a liberal contribution, 
but I desire to be left alone to make my own 
inspection, my own observations, my own re- 
flections, without the obtrasion of an illiterate 
and would-be facetious verger. This privilege 
has been accorded for some time at Peter- 
borough and Winchester, without any damage 
to anything but the “tips” to the vergers. If 
this desire is an evidence of a poor and mean 
intellectual capacity, it is shared by thousands 
who have visited those cathedrals and gratefully 
acknowledged the concession. 

I do not wish to offend the feelings of the 
friends of the Dean, or to gauge their mental 
capacity, but I cannot help thinking they must 
be blessed with the possession of an immense 
amount of politeness; for I do not understand 
how they could return to the deanery and 
acknowledge the “ interesting information” im- 
parted to them, if it was of such a character as 
that vouchsafed to me and twenty others by the 

an’s pet verger. 
othe Som in speaks of “the complex and 
difficult duties” of the vergers. I thought their 
fanctions were to open the doors of the stalls of 
the Dean and Canons, and to show the congrega- 
tion to their seats. Is this part of their duty 
complex or difficult ? Or is it both? Does the 
performance of it entail such a mental strain 
that when they address themselves to the other 
portion, that of receiving the sixpences and 
showing the visitors over the edifice, they are 
obliged to seek relaxation in being vulgar and 
trying to befunny? But the Dean says this is 
“frivolous and cowardly,” so I very humbly 
apologise to him. If I can find courage I will 
make an auto-da-/é of my Brittov, my Willis, and 
even the little guide-book to the minster. I 


tofobscare his logical faculty. He says he has | 


publish a fresh edition of his Yorkshire, or, at 
least, to omit that part pertaining to the cathe. 
dral; and should I again visit that sacred edifice, 
I will endeavour to listen with the most pro. 
found attention to the “ complex and difficalt” 
verger. I cannot expect, after the infamous 
conduct of which I have been guilty, to be in- 
vited to the deanery, but I will make every 
effort, like the Dean’s friends, to express “an 
approval of the information imparted,” speci- 
mens of which will be found in the Builder of 
August 13th. F. 5S. A. 








ST. MARGARET’S WESTMINSTER. 


Siz,—Every true artist and lover of the really 
pictaresque and beautifal will agree with you 
that it would be an act of the greatest Vanda- 
lism to destroy St. Margaret’s Church. It only 
hides a smal! portion of the Abbey as seen from 
one side, and then not only serves to show off 
and assist the grand proportions of the latter, 
but unites with it to make a grouping of extreme 
beauty. Indeed, the Abbey would lose much of 
its venerable and historic appearance by the 
demolition of any of its Mediaval surroundings. 

Unfortunately, only too many of the finest 
churches in Europe have lost a great part of 
their interest by the, pulling down of all the 
contemporary buildings about them. Milan 
Cathedral, for instance, is now utterly dwarfed 
and disfigured by the erection of a gigantic 


| quadrangle of “ Renascence” houses all round, 


thus giving it the appearance of an imitation 
Gothic church in a London square. 

Looking towards Westminster Abbey from 
Victoria-street, the harmonious group of Gothic 
buildings forms one of the most striking and 
splendid coups d’wil in the world, and one which 
would be greatly deteriorated by the abstraction 
of St. Margaret’s; while, looking from Parlia- 
ment-street, the large trees on the north side of 
St. Margaret’s conceal nearly the whole of what 
itself covers of the Abbey, so that it would be 
necessary to cut these down also before the 
object desired by the advocates of the demoli- 
tion could be attained. 

What really does conceal the Abbey without 
providing any compensation in the form of its 
own beauty, is the hideous block of buildings 
flanking Abingdon-street, and if money is to be 
spent in improving the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey, it should not be by destroying the pretty 
little church with so many historic associations, 
but by pulling down such obtrusive and valgar 
edifices as these and the Aquarium. 

EVACUSTES. 








THE WORD “NATURE” IN ART- 
DISCUSSIONS. 

S1z,—The misuse of the word “ nature” has 
vitiated most of the art-discussion for the last 
five-and-twenty years past. The word “nature” 
has so many connotations that when it is used 
in reference to art questions it is not noticed 
that it is being used at one time as implying 
one thing and at another something entirely 
different. Sometimes “nature” includes all 
that is possible to be, the universe; at others, 
“nature” means only that part of nature 
which is not man, and which is unsophisticated 
by man; and in yet another sense “ nature” 
means only that which is right in human and 
other nature. 

Now, art-discussion would be more fruitful 
of practical advantage if we would but deter- 
mine to use the word “nature” in that first 
signification, namely, as including all that is 
possible to be, and then writers would not have 
to apologise for thinking, as Mr. Colling does in 
his letter to the Builder of the 28th ult., that the 
“ mathematics and geometry are closely allied 
to laws which exist in nature.” Why, of course 
they are,—they are a part of nature; they are 
an exposition of the relations of quantity and 
configuration in nature; they are not evolved 
out of man’s inner consciousness, but are 
founded on his experiences of being. Bat 
nature includes both symmetry and irregularity, 
well-being and ill-being, right and wrong. It 
is not, then, & sufficient reason that anything 
should be adopted in art because it exists in 
nature; we have to show why one form of 
nature should be adopted in preference to 
another,—that such and such a treatment is 
better for our human well-being, our taste, than 
another. It is on this ground that the argu- 
ment for the regular or the irregular should be 
fought out. I could, of course, enter into the 
ing the geometrical on this 
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ground, but it is of no use discussing any art- 
topic till there is a complete understanding 
about the use of the word “nature.” Itshould, 
however, be recollected that geometry does not 
deal with the regular alone. Regularity and 
irregularity are two extremes, between which 
nature, art included, is always striving to steer 
a middle course. W. Cave Tuomas. 





CONDITION OF FAREHAM. 


S1s,—Permit me a little of your valaable space to 
vindicate my report of the deplorable sanitary arrange- 
ments of Fareham, portions of which you remarked upon 
in your edition of the 20:h inst. 

No denial of my charges has been given in the letter of 
the Fareham Local Board to you. Itisa ‘‘ hornets’ nest” 
[ have stirred up,—a very unfragrant one,—and if the 
Fareham Local Board wished to keep secret and continue 
their present sanitary system they could not have done 
worse than to write to you the letter of August 27; for, 
firstly, my exposé of the dangerous contamination of the 
water supply through the closets being directly connected 
therewith without the intervention of an intermediate 
tank, is admitted, Intermittent waer supply is also 
admitted, though if there were constant supply it would 
be but a very weak defence against the ingress of sewage 
gas, end, as I wiil presently show, of something worse. 
The Board admit the water ie turned off from ten p.m. to 
six @m,, and it is also turned off Sundeys from six p.m. 
to eight p.m., and in the hot seasons at other hours, and, 

f course, at a | seasons oc asionally for special purposes. 
The purity of the water when it starts from the works is 
mentioned in my first letter, amd it isthe more grievous 
that so rare a blessing should be wilfully spoiled by its 
guardians; and the repeti:ion of my testimony by the 
Fareham Local Board, as an answer to my charge, is re- 
narkable. Now, to turther illustrate the dreadful evil. 
A closet on the said objectionable principle, attached to s 

arge house in the West-street, not long since became 
choked, and the ‘‘exereta’’ was even aliowed to fi'l the 
pan and actually ran into the water-pipe, avd, percolating 
hrough the service, the horrid mixture was actually 





drawn from the taps in the house, and, consequently, | : Resease 
i ithe committee for rebuilding the Cathedral of 


mast have been supplied to adjoining houses. Imagine 
the resuit had cholera or other deadiy epidemic been in 
the house! I suppose no high sanitary suthority is 
needed to tell us that it would have been at once spread 
over the entire area contaminated by the said closet, and 
even the whole water service of the town itself might have 
beea thus impregnated with the germs of fatsi disease. 
{t may be said this is an extreme case; but on inquiry I 
tind thet in cottage closets and with untidy tenants it must 
often occar. Comment is needless, save, perhaps, re- 
sording publicly that nothing but isolating all closete from 
he water supply, by intermediate tanks or otherwise, wil! 
protect the town from some frighiful epidemic, always 
uow threatening it. 

You are told regarding my second charge, that ‘‘ the 
effluent water, after tiltration and deodorisation, passes into 
salt-water miles away from Portsmouth.’’ Now miles 
away from Porismouth brings it (the sewage of 6,000 
people) where I described it, viz., on the shores of Fareham 
juays and town. I assert that nothing worthy of the name 
of filtration or deodorisation is effected. Why do not the 
Fareham Local Board state the deodorising means and mate- 
rial used ; and what they understand by ‘filtered’? The 
fact is, that there is practically no filtration or deodorisation 
whatever, as flint stones are the only material used. 
There are smali tanks at the outfalle into which the sewage 
passes at one end, and out at the other direct into the 
Channel when the tide recedes, The solid matter which 
deposits itself voluntarily at the bottom of the tanks is re- 
moved at the ecavenience of the contractor, and at irre- 
gular intervals of about six months. But all that is 
offensive and poisonous in thesewage still is vomited forth 
after every tide, close under the shore which bounds the 
lower part of the town, and wends its way down the Channel 
into the harbour, most of it to varnish her Majesty’s nume- 
rous shipping, aud swelter in the summer sun (when we have 
anys aud the rest, opposed by the returning tide, heads 
back up the Channel, and, wearied by its first voyage, sticks 
permanently to the Fareham mudbanks, and twenty years 
of tidal sewage deposits have left the acres verging the 
Channel leading from Farebam to Portsmouth A ewes 
the stinking pestiferous region it is, 

And the sewers, I state positively that cellars are 
flooded from the sewers in the chief street, notably 
those of a leading hotel, of a large bakery, and of the 
former residence of two leading towaemen, referred to in 
my letter to a local paper. The curt deniai given is inex- 
plicable in the face of tacts; and I know that, in connecting 
the drain of a block of houses lately, the main sewer was 
found full of gravel and mud, and stagnant water, To 
make even 6 nomiual connexion a bend was used, entering 
the sewer vertically, Perhsps some allusion, in beasting 
of the “‘filtration system,” was meaut to the “ flushing 
tanks” attwo or three poiats in thetown. Perhaps not 
for they ere simply pits capable of being filled with water 
and then let out suddenly into sewers. Contents are not 
otherwise removed, and the Fareham Local Board tells 
us how incapable the sewers are of dealing with a sudden 
rush of liquid. Apropos des bottes, let me relate that 
once some nasty person deposited a lot of night-soil at a 
frequented corner of the town, Public noses outraged 
appealed to the sanitary representative of the Fareham 
Local Board, who immediately dashed a lot of fresh uae 
on the fetid mass. Kesult a “stink,” far worse from the 
release of gasee in the filthy deposit. Sanitary science 
bas not here reached so high as the immortal ‘ Moale ” in 
~ study ofthe wonderfui deodorising powers of simple 
soil, 

A few vortds only on the rest of the Fare 
Board’s , .test. As to the churchyard, ee 
100 bodie- per annum for seven years since it = 
reported virtually full, the cdiles ‘have, towards some 
viding @ cemetery, only now reached the stage of 
* being in correspondence,” fear pen and i age 

nk will 

not buy ground or build cemetery buildings and 12 ft 
high inclosing walls, &c., &c, It takes a lot of money 
now to satisfy the ever-increasing requirements of the 
authorities, Nor is it any comfort to be told, even official] 4 
that the sanitary rate is high, when we know it wit 
7 : ’ will 
ere long be much higher, and must, teo, have been badly 
spent, seeing the results described, And need we a 
letter ee per columns to tell us that we have also por- 
rates and water-rates to pay? And why did the | Aa 
Local Board not add pew-rents? Truly there, too, we have 


| directories.” Nothing like facte, As to how Fareham is 
“reputed,” the public will now read for themselves and 
wonder. Happily,no epidemic. No; but how soon will 
the vile state of affairs permit our escape ? Two or three 
closets such as described, an unhealthy season, a match 
applied, in the shape of imported epidemic, to the maga- 
zine of evils quite ready to explode, then ereunt omnes. 
Personally, 1 and others fervently hope the “happily” 
will last a little longer, till we can get clear of the un- 
naturally poisoned atmosphere and water supply, and the 
piled up corpse ground of this naturally nice town. 

Iam ready to subscribe a guinea tos fand to pay an 
expert, nominated by you, to report as to the truth or 
faisehood of my strictures. Qu EsToR, 


Books. 


Practical Ventilation and Warming, with Illus. 
trations and Examples. By Josepn Constan- 
Tine, Manchester. London : J. & A. Churchill, 
1881. 

Tue special feature of Mr. Constantine’s book 
is that it describes and illustrates the mode of 
heating and ventilation actually adopted in 
various public buildings, such asthe Pentonville 
Prison, Free Trade Hall, Manchester, Man- 
chester Royal Exchange, a concert-hall, and so 
on. It gives suggestions, too, on the construction 
and heating of disinfecting rooms and Turkish 
baths, and we have no hesitation in pointing it 
out as a useful contribution to the existing 
means of obtaining knowledge in respect of 
subjects the importarce of which is more recog- 
nised every day. 








Handbook for the Cathedral Church of St. Fin 
Barre, Cork. 








|little guide with a pithy, yet comprehensive, 
|sketch of the early history of the site and the 
| proceedings which led to the erection of the 


| and particulars of this cathedral, which must be 
| regarded as its architect’s chief monument. His 


Cork: Purcell & Co. 1881. 
De. CAULFIELD was the honorary secretary to 


St. Fin Barre, and has prefaced his excellent 


present building from the designs and under the 
loving care of the late William Barges, archi- 
tect. Our early volumes contain illustrations 


design, it will be remembered, was selected in 
competition, and about 100,000]. have been 
spent upon it, leaving many of the intended 
decorations and sume of the furniture yet un- 
supplied; the designs, however, were all made, 
and are inthe hands of the authorities. So much 
of the carving and other work is symbolical, and 
so many of the windows and fittings are erected 
as memorials of individuals, that half the 
pleasure derivable from a visit to it would be 
lost without a proper guide-book, and this, 
De. Caulfield, in fulfilment of a promise made to 
the late Bishop and to Mr. Burges, has admirably 
supplied. It includes a plan and other illustra- 
tions, and describes pithily every portion of the 
building. The stained-glass windows, of which 
there are many, were all executed by Messrs. 
Saunders & Co., the cartoons throughout being 
made by Mr. H. W. Lonsdale, with the exception 
of those for the three choir clearstory windows 
supplied by Mr. F. Weekes. 


VARIORUM. 

Tue third edition of “The House Owner's 
Estimator : or, What will it Cost to Build, Alter, 
or Repair” (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) is edited 
by Mr. Fredk. T. W. Miller, A.R.I.B.A., and con- 
tains additional prices and information. It is 
not unusual to hear a house-owner say, “ I 
wonder what it would cost to put in a bow. 
window,” or “ What would be the expense of 
another story.” The object of this little book 
is t» afford, broadly, an answer to such questions, 
and it contains much other information useful to 
owners and occupiers.——We ought to have 
mentioned before now that a third edition has 
been published of ‘‘ Metropolitan Rating,” by 
Edward Ryde and Arthur Lyon Ryde. It con- 
sists of a summary of appeals heard before the 
Court of General Assessment Sessions, with a 
synopsis of the “Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 
1869,” and is an absolutely necessary book for 
surveyors and valuers. The new number of 
the Nineteenth Century gives evidence of the 
open eye which Mr. Jas. Knowles keeps on the 
progress of events, and the success with which 
he makes his Review present a discussion of 
current questions. Thus, to mention but a few 
of the heads, the Deadlock in the House of 
Commons is commented on by Mr. F. Harrison, 
Bread Reform by Miss Bevington, Scrutin de 
Lists by M. Reinach, the Workman’s View of 
Fair Trade by Mr. Geo. Potter, and France and 
North Africa by the Earl de la Warr. None 
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Miscellanea, 


St. James’s Church, Pad gtor 

the Consistory Court, before a Triste 
Chancellor of London, application hag “an 
made by the vicar (the Rey. W. Abbott) n 
churchwardens of St. James's district cu 
church, Westbourne-terrace, for a fa culty _ 
construct the body of the charch, at an ax = 
of 15,000/., according to plans prepared <q 
Street, R.A. Objection was taken to the 4 bag 
ing of the faculty on the ground, firstly, that the 
proposed outlay was extravagant, and Aeon ag 
that by the proposed reconstruction there Wwouid 
be a decrease in the numberof the sittings. Th 
Chancellor, in giving judgment, said that “ 
Street had proposed to add to the width of the 
church, and to erect galleries, which would 
increase the sittings to nearly the origina! 
number. Bat the additions were not on th 
plan as filed and submitted to the Bishop of 
London, and, therefore, in his opinion, there 
should be a supplemental petition and an 
amended citation issued before he could grant 
the faculty. He knew there could be an ap 

but he hoped that those who oppozed the grant. 
ing of the faculty would consider what he had 
said. If there was no further opposition, the 
work could proceed during the present vacation 
and be finished by the end of the vacation next 
year. The learned Chancellor said he should 





By Ricuarp Cautrietp, LL D.! 








meagre returns fur our money, Also ‘ Fareham is in 


will read it carefully without gain. 


see the Bishop of London on the poict he had 
stated, and if, in a week after the citation was 
published, there was no further objection, the 
faculty would be issued, and the works could be 
commenced. Order accordingly. 

Termination of the Strike in th 
Wrought-iron Nail Trade.—An adjourned 
conference of wrought-iron nail manufactarers 
of the Birmingham, Dudley, Halesowen, Sedg. 
ley, and Old Hill districts was held at Birming. 
ham, to consider the demands of the men on 
strike for the restoration of the 1879 list. The 
operatives originally strack for an advance of 
30 per cent., but they modified their demands t 
the 1879 list, which is about 25 per cent. below 
the list of 1875. During the past tweivemonths 
however, the nailers have been paid about 
25 per cent. less than the 1879 list, and they 
accordingly went out on strike about tw 
months ago to the number of nearly 30,000. 
About 2,000 have returned to work at the ad- 
vance, but the remainder were stil] out pending 
the decision of the meeting. After a lengthy 
discussion, it was resolved, on the motion of 
Mr. Perry, seconded by Mr. Russell, “ That the 
demands of the workmen be conceded, and the 
1879 list be paid in future.” The decision was 
communicated to Mr. John Price, the leader oi 
the operatives. 

The City Church and Churchyard Pro. 
tection Society.—A special meeting of the 
Council of the City Church and Charchyar¢ 
Protection Society, presided over by Mr. J. 
Clarke Mould, was held to receive the report 
of Mr. Henry Wright, honorary secretary 
on the proposed destruction of St. Matthew's, 
Friday-street, a church with a good congregativ. 
at both Sunday services, the rector of which is 
the succentor and a minor canon of St. Pauls 
Cathedral, Dr. Sparrow Simpson. The follow 
ing resolution, proposed by Mr. G. H. Birch, 
A.R.1.B.A., and seconded by Mr. Bowes A. Paice 
A.B.1.B.A., was unanimously carried :— 


“ That the Council of the City Church and Charcliys! 
Protection Society, whilst admitting there may be © 
special beauty in the church of St. Matthew, Friday-street, 
yet consider that every opposition should be offered to it 
proposed destruction, both from principle and on ascout! 
of many of the provisions in the scheme for the Union 
Benefices.” 


An Unfounded Imputation—Mr. @. F 
Lyster, the respected engineer to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, on Saturday last, = 
the Liverpool City Police Court, appeared in 
support of a summons for libel taken out by him 
against the printer and publisher of a wees’) 
publication called the Wasp. It seems that 10 
the number for July 30, the following words 
were printed, under the head of “ Answers te 
Correspondents ” :—‘ Jerry.—We do not know 
what commission the Dock Board Engineer g°t® 
from the cement-makers.” It was admitted by 
the defendant that he had no groand whatever for 
the grave imputation which these words cot 
veyed, and that they were, in fact, merely : 
“joke,”(!) mo correspondent having asked © 
information on the subject. Mr. Lyster for “e° y 
testified as to the absence of any foundation or 
the statement made. Subsequently, a0 apology 
was tendered and aecepted, and Mr. Lyst? 
withdrew the summons. 
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a.—The Co 
lamation in Ireland.—The Vom- 
‘ ewe Public Works, ireland, have just 
‘oael their consolidated award for the repay- 
aaa of the loan obtained from Government for 
is Upper Inny drainage works. More than 
11,000 acres are included in the award “ 
having been saved from the injurious yoo o 
dood waters, but the quantity of land actually 
benefited far exceeds 11,000 acres, because the 
lands surrounding the 11,000 acres are now 
relieved from the injury they formerly sustained 
py their proximity to the 11,000 acres of flooded 
\gnd now drained. The works, which now extend 
slong eighty miles of rivers and tributaries, 
nassing through four counties, are the largest 
vet completed under the General Drainage Act 
Sf 1863, inclading the erection of many public 
wad bridges of large span, the erection of weirs 
snd sluices, together with two large self-acting 
regulating weirs, the first of the kind tried, and 
vresenting many novel features for the control 
of the flood-waters. The works ‘were designed 
and carried out under the direction of the chief 
engineer, Mr. James Dillon, M. Inst. C.E., of 
London and Dablin. 
Improvements at Hastings.—Mr. Charles 
Il. Cooke, the architect to the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, visited Hastings a few days 
ago, and conferred with Mr. William Andrews, 
the borough surveyor, with respect to the exten- 











sion of the sea-wall, opposite the site of the 
proposed new lifeboat house in the Fish-market, 
which is to oceupy the site of the old Custom. | 
house lately washed away owing to the defective | 
character of the foundations. It has been 
decided to extend the sea-wall 52 ft. to the 
eastward in its present line, and as soon as this 
as been completed, the erection of the lifeboat 
house will be proceeded with, from the designs 

f Mr. Cooke. 
underpinning the wall to the eastward of the 
groyne near the site,and when this is accom- 
plished the wall will be extended. 

A Nice Mess.—According to returns far- | 
ished by the engineer of the Metropolitan | 
Board of Works, the average daily quantity of | 
sewage pumped into the river Thames is| 
518,169 eubic métres at Crossness, and 426,686. 
cabic métres at Barking, equivalent to about as | 
many tons by weight. 

“Bold-street, Liverpool.”—Referring to 
the notice, under this heading in our last issue, 
i Messrs. Van Gruisen’s premises, Mesers. | 
Clark, Bunnett, & Co., write to say that the! 
wrought-iron grilles and gates were manufac-| 
tured, supplied, and fixed by them, as well as 
the hand-power lift. 
_ Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings.— | 
the site of Peartree-court, situate between | 
Clerkenwell-close and Farringdon-road, has been | 
purchased by the Peabody trustees for the pur. | 
pose of erecting dwellings under the Artisans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Act. 

Melbourne International Exhibition, 
1880-81.—A desire has been expressed to 
present @& supplemental testimonial to Sir 
,oert Sandford, and a committee is being 
‘ormed to make the ne arrangements. 

The Architectural Association has just 
had its twelfth annual excursion, Worcester and 
18 veighbourhood having been the locality chosen. 
“Se excursion was carried out in accordance 
"itQ the programme, 
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TENDERS 


iow premises and alterations to Hall, Harp-lane, 
eat Tower-street, for the Worshipfal Company of 
i 5 Messrs. Ciarke & Shoppee, architects. Messrs. 
ung & C, H. Shoppee, surveyors, Quantities sup- 


Od same 


} 






Macey & SOMB os. .ocecescecsece srserserees £11,835 0 0 
p mpion & Co, . ’ 11,833 0 0 
‘4tman & Fotheringha 0 0 
siege & Hill... scossssadeeiens 09 
Scrivener 06, cde. ih she 11,438 0 0 
paselat a 5, : ea ize apenas . 11/239 00 
Langmead & Way 7" ws 12,190 0 0 
Gute B. Roberta coos. wee 11,137 0 0 
: — de te ose at 00 
al. Manley ....., terssecssereerserseeves 10,042 0 0 
ee & Bastow, Bristol .... 10,699 0 0 

me vicansntibanenmpintiacidas 10,603 0 0 
TENG 5 <5 ssibesss tapaconbeepnigaee e 10,465 0 0 





i rtbuilding Nos, 19, 20, and 21, O14 Bondetrest. Mr. 
q: Mperis, architect. Quantities by Mr. Hilton :~ 
npson 5 






Workmen are now engaged in | 5°; 





For road and sewer works on the Leytonstone-road 


Estate, for the United Lan 










Company (Limited) :-— 


et RET LA evens £2,684 1] 
Pe OR a ee sesseree 2,649 ° H 
Nowell & Robson. .....ccccceccccceee eves Me 00 
ee _. __ Smee Ea ate - 2,487 0 0 
Bottoms Bros, ............ sovrscessenss SS O 6 
© OD .cicticiniibaoinns socvsessee 2,450 0 O 
3 _ .,, oon aeenanieneRad . 2,400 4 2 
> eg .. 2,360 0 0 
bc, | RTT EA CRE Rae 2,347 0 0 
C. Killingback .. soovsee 3.588 0 O 
J.G. B. Marshail........... «.. 2,289 0 0 
G. Hanter <seeeeeesrnsserereceeseseoessseresee 2,288 0 0 
Ms Wie SNOUD ccecsvtiniicsscusoants 2,247 0 0 
W. J. Botterill ....... 2,223 0 0 
Jobn Jackson......... ..... 2,222 9 0 
| RR et ae ccna eta 2,200 0 0 
yO pS EE cac actee: 2,198 9 0 
J. Pizzey 2,197 10 0 
| ee 2,162 16 6 
W. West ...... 2,155 0 0 
J. Stockwell 2,107 0 0 
A EEE 2,070 18 7 
oP agua 2,048 0 0 
T. Spurgeon ........... oon 2,039 15 0 
fe ees nniblintaiidsite 2,019 0 0 
A” ae esuvageneuseaectesesceaene . 2,010 0 0 
J. Bloomfield 00 
A. Nichoils........... 0 0 
G. Truman 1 0 0 
Ford & Everett 1,974 0 0 
Beadle Bros. . 1,731 0 0 
Jesse Jackson (accepted)... 1,725 0 0 








For the erection of houses at kanges Park, Satton, for 


Mr. J. L. Plumbridge. Mr. Alex. 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 





For the erection of @ house at Bromley, Kent, for Mr, 
W. B. Brown, 


A. E. Willett. Quantities by Mr, 
Alex. R. Stenning, architect ;— 


8. J. Jerrard, Lewisham..,........00..00.. £3,843 0 0 
J.C. Arnaud, Bromley .......cc00008... 3,552 0 
Syme & Duncan, Beckeshan ......... 3,600 0 





. Sabey & Son, London.....,,..cccsseres 





For the erection of a house at Bromley, Kent, for Mr. 


C. Nickalls, Quantities by Mr, W. B, Brown 

R. Stenning, architect :— 
8.J. Jerrard, Lewisham 
J.C, Arnaud, Bromley ............c000 . 
Syme & Duncan, Beckenham ......... 
T. Crossley, Bromley ........seceseessss0 
8. Sabey & Son, London 








For building a new lodging-house in rear of 90, 
r, St. Pierre Harris, archi- 


well-road, for Mr. Lee. 
tect :— 





Schools, for the Trustees. Mr. F. J. 
tect :— 
” Taylor & Parfitt, accepted, 


Be: co vcervnscesonctectsocesiompies 


shitects :— 
on “Taylor & Son (accepted), 








road, High Wycombe, Bucks, for Mr. D 


Arthur Vernon, architect, 






Haunt .... 


For the erection of a detached 
Castlebar Estate, Ealing, for Mr. Georg 
Walter Gravee, architect. No quantities :— 

Penny & Durant, Esling (accepted) £1 








repeir: 8 , 
PR pharma Kent, for Mr. Robert Upperton. 


Graves, architect :— 





SDP SC FOr eeeeeeseesence 4 
Clark & Manooch | sad are ° 0 
Adin 8 808 sr voces, 15,890 0 0 
Bran 777"*" ste teescncenssttesttctog pee 15,320 0 0 
Pha iets cssosteecesenscanessccces 14,782 0 0 
Bywaters le : re 0 8 
Patrick &8on ........ 4 on ° ° 
ynvener WM, ssccsadiasncars a 14,397 8 0 
fein wigecnmme I 8 8 
raed 8 BONG nrmseeecermrceres SEOE @ O 


Bolding (accepted) ..rerrrseceseernsernrsceres 


est 


8 3,398 0 
S. Crossley, Bromley ......c0csssseeeer.e 3,300 0 0 


. Mr 


Lodging-house. Covered Way. 
Taylor & Son ..... puciewedenaks 3,869 ...£10 0 0 
Hainsman ..... sina dentine . 3,867 2219 6 
G, & 8, Fisher ......:ccccccceees 3,375 16 6 0 
i sesceecee Y 17 0 0 
Eldridge & Gee..........0...000 . Soe .. FO 0 
Taylor & Parfitt (accepted) 2,999 ... 18 0 0 


For repairs and painting at the Wepns Charity 
ey 


For the restoration of the parish church, St, Deverux, 
near Hereford, Mr. Wm, Cheiake, architect :— 


Design Design B, 
Pearson & Son, Ro88.........+4 £1,250 4... £1,051 
King, Gloucester.......00..+s00008 ie Ps 937 
W. Cullis, Hereford .........0 + 800 
W. Birrell, Sbhrewsbury......... 1,072 872 
Huckson & Warwick, Here- A 
BAT wecree 700 


i f farmhouse, ‘ke, at Farnborough, for 
ans. Aecene 4 ‘heeka M.P. ” Messrs. Baxter, Payne, & 


For new house, stables, and a 


Quantities by Mr. Walter L, 


Vernon :— ea 
Woodbridge ......... vedhsisipenteatbad wend an R 
Taylor & Grist ........cccscseeeeeeereneees oo “ 
J. Holland........0...000--000 eeestnnspehtintgs — Z 
Bilwer & SOW .eccccccccsesccseeeeeeeenerseees : ae 
LOO8lOY .ccsevecsrersensesseseesceerennees et aee Le 1 
COOper .rsseveeeer eee Ses Be 
Gibson....... ones . on - 
CORBY ..cssrcrscencenseeceenenrentenneeeeneeeens rss ; 


residence upon the 
e Penn. 


510 0 0 


s to four detached residences on the 


Mr. 


£243 0 0 


Camber- 


Stenning, archi- 





6,625 | Kilburn. Mr. Geo, Edwards, architect. 
Mr. H, Lovegrove :— 


One Five Picked 
House. Houses, Stocks, 
R. P. Barnes, Chiswick ..... £1,940 ... £9,400 ... £9,300 | 
J. Jes), Epsom ......... oe 1,786 ... 8,900 ... 8,950} 
Young, Cochrane, & Co. 

Kennington...,...........2.... 1,750 . 9,709 .. 8,490 
Watson & Dennett, Dulwich 1,653, 7,900 ... 7,750) 
Bottom Bros., Battersea...... 1,486 , 7,400 7,550 | 
Vernon & Ewens, Wetmnstr. 1,500 ... 7,148 ... 7,000 | 
M.N. Rowles, Acton ......... 1,383 ... 6,862 .., 6,862 | 
W. Crockett, St. Pancras... 1,400 ... 6,825 
W. Hobern & Co, New Kent- 

i veentesemenincne Se Oe 5,950 
A. Porter, Waltham ......... 1,187 _. 6,900 |. 5's0@| 
. D. Brutton & Son ......... 1,234 ... 6,570 5,545 
Howe & White, Wallington 1,005 ... 6,450 ,400 
G, Avis & Co. Peckham ...,... 1,095 5,375 5,325 
| BR. J. Humpbris, Sutton...... 1,010 4,36) 4,810 

Smith & Buillied, Croydon 

PO IID os ccctttcnscatcnsctpann 1,666 ... 8,330 = 

J, Warr, Croydon (too late) 1,354 ... 6,770 ... 6,750 


Mr. 


0 
0 


0 


. Alex, 





archi- 


Mr. 


0 


0 


0 


aos 


oon 


Sideup 
Walter 





Trevor Hall, Ruabon, 


Hutchinson, County Surveyor, architect :— 





For road and sewers, Lavender Sweep Estate, Clapham. 


common. Mr. W. Newton Dann, architect:— 
©. Peacock ..........02..000 
R. & G. Neal........ 





Sint aetinietsccinmenan 1,625 j 
James Neal (exclusive of bushe 1,600 } ° 
SS A ” aaa i » 1,612 0 0 
PRY aieaithitichesdecansairssomeccs, ovsee 1,435 0 0 








For alterstions and additions to No, 7, Ely- 
Holboro, for Mr. George Reader. Mr. Rowland Piambe’ 
architect ;— 


Howard & Dorrell .....000........c00... £1 235 

ia... tans 
WOME ds visscits<casescesoucinssoce 1,087 0 0 
Dearirg & Son (accepted) .......... 95 0 0 


For alterations and additions to u, St. Andrew’s-place 
Regent’s Park, for Mr. W. Gilbey. Mr, Arthur Varnes, 





architect :— 
TERI icscnsneccpyscnnscantees+s+.:eceseonscesserss £E,408 0 0 
Wagstaff & Son............... mb te. @ ¢ 
H aT 4,976 0 0 
id cicitéticnsissse omens ee © 





For house and studio at N etherhall-terrace, Finchley. 
road, for Mr, T, Davidson. Messrs, Batterbury & Haziey, 
architects :— 


4,725 
. 4,694 
. 4,690 

4,658 
4,465 





oococsco 
Socoocofe 


BIDE sctetetdntecenin, commamerrece 
Holliday jan., Brixton (secepted) 





For forming roads and paths, and lsying-in drains on 
the Belvedere Park Estate, Mount-pleasant, Tunbridge 
Wells, for Mr. A. D. Thomson. Messrs. Batterbury & 
Huxley, surveyors ;— 


DOOD WON sacscnscctcscaszaesecess voenes 42,247 0 O 
Sr eM encidnisschcsaanens tecbcthcitince 2,037 16 4 
Willicombe & Oakley ..........ccc0cccces 1,733 15 0 
| _. Seren 1,689 0 0 
Strange & Sons .. 1,659 0 0 





Potter, Clapton (aecepted) ......... 1,647 0 0 





Manchester-terrace, 


For alterations and additions, 
Quantities by 






Bie ArGOOR.... ccsccesensicnssveeissscccesssveee 1,508 @ © 
MN ph iiaisccnceiichinsinaiacaninbinnecsaes 1,526 0 0 
Pe dtvnecabiaeanssnades 1,490 0 0 
Martin, Wella, & Co. .ec.cseee..s es. 1,449 0 @ 
a ee Mbidinee 1,397 0 0 
Canning & Muilins 1,322 0 0 
SAS SaaS 1,315 00 
ee 1,300 0 0 
Scrivener... 1,297 0 0 
Sree .. 1,257 0 0 
_ | ea, «ne 
For alterations, No. 61, Brompton-road. Mr. George 
Edwards, architect. Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove :— 
IE centatitteiuisaspiscnssareeneee vss... £494 0 0 


Ee 
Martin, Wella, & Co, ....csccc 00 
IIL, cccciniincendiduindactancen 
, 
Stimpson .. 
Green ..... wen 





For rebuilding tze church of St, James, Paddington. 






Mr. G. E. St itect. Mr. J, Gandy, surveyor. 
Quantities supplied :— 
Wheeler, Highgate ...... — £17,419 0 0 
Dove Bros., Islington ..........+. -» 14,895 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ......... 14,140 0 0 


14,112 0 0 
13,709 0 0 
13,179 0 0 


Lovatt, Wolverhampton ............0« 
OT Oe BN eicintnscasicoessionivicenss 
Goddard & Sons, Farnham ............ 





For new roofing and other alterations to stabling, & 
Mr, George Canning Richardeon 









architect :— : 
Covered with Allow for old 
Roofing Tiles, Materiais, 
Evans & Morris............ £340 0 0 «...£12 0 0 
‘ nn ee 28 aw DSO 
310 0 0 .. 25 0 O 
2200.4. 316 0 
Jones & Owens... mee § 48 9 
Watkin Jones .......... oa OM ¢ 1c 4668 
For farm-house and homestead, Maids Moreton, Bucks 
Mr. Robert Hutchinson, architect :— ¥ 
PD edhicctnisicncssdnseveveceneiovetnienns . £1,873 0 0 
Brown & Oooper ...ccccocssssscccsvescoeces 1,731 0 0 
Tibbets ...... suatencnsdiavide«deceeatwovieses . 1,699 0 0 
a Sishdcheeheabonenseaiacseceueine 1,613 0 0 
Marshall & Boyse.......ecsseveeressseeee we 1,598 0 0 
WR IGF oc csc cto casontecoceccceens soe yo : ° 
Munday .........00 paccescedoesooes purposes 536 { 
apa, 1,519 0 @ 


pS eae 


For new county police-station, Huntingdon, Mr. Robert 


J. Francis ....ssseseorcesreoresvers eauevereies £1,664 0 0 





cos esece Cuttin Boe Oo @ 
——. ee 1605 0 0 
Wm. Osborne... ascotoveune . 1,514 0 0 
Ot i A 1,500 0 0 
Geo, Thackray ......+ 1,487 0 0 
J. Howard ......cs0c00 wavene 1,485 0 0 
Geo. Richardson 1,441 0 e 
Chas. Lord .......0+ semabeonaegetion a - 
Wh, Balmef ,.......c.cscccreerees eens a0 e 


Wade & Bey ccccccsessererrereee 


For alterations and additions to Upper Holloway Bap- 





tist Chapel, Holloway-road, Messrs. Searle, Bon, & Hayes, 


architects :— sieats 
Stone Facings. 
t —eee ee, | |) 
——... ia reece ff en 6 
W. Goods evesecsesssvsserss 2,075. seneerne 86 
: la - 9 
Dove Bros. ..sscsceeecsserser conve a set 


J. Harper ccccoessseenees 


* Accepted. + Not accepted. 
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For repairing and painting the infirmary and Havil-| For alterations and additions at Victoria Tavern, Chou- 
street Sonhean and Son, St. Giles, Contes’ — mert-road, Peckham, for Mr, W, Lea, Mr. Henry Roberts, 
orkhouse | architect : 




















Infirmary. and Offices. BuilJer’s Work. 
Garneys, Willesden ........... £1,150 0 0!...£530 0 0 F. P. Treweeke ......ccsccsrsssssssosersserre £730 0 0 
Hancock, Lower Norwood... 794 9 0 ... 522 0 0 Fe Whisker .0.000...-co.crscoceesenosaree ceases 725 0 0 
Taylor & Parfitt,Haggerstone 755 0 0 .., 469 0 0 H, L. Holloway, New-cross (accepted) 627 0 0 
Young, Cocker, & Foster, — - 6.6 ate Cabinet Work and Fittings. ee 
en 2 ton- panes sesesse é . = . i OUP e eI eeeeECL re eee eee 

Seal Bros., Richmond ..... . 70000 ... 48 0 0 ea ING. ncn wee © 
Richards, Dover-street 625 0 0 =e | J. W. Taylor (accepted) ......ssesesu . 361 0 0 
Cooper, Southampton-street 623 0 0 . 844 0 0) 
Gipson, Philip-road .......-.... 570 0 0 - | Forvillaresidence, at Windsor, for Mr. Lunnon, Messrs. 
Belcher & Ulmer, Queen Vic- : | Byrne & Crombie, architects. No quantities :— 

toria-street . 57000 ., 83) 0 0) A. Squelch, Egham............ssses-ssen-vee £700 0 0 
W. Baker.............. ~ 558 0 0 _ Woodbridge, | iaideok one 0 0 
ae. 47615 0 ... 266 6 6 teens 
Moncrieff, Benhill-road 450 0 0 ... 290 0 0| For additions to Gothic Villa, Ascot. for Dr. Fagge. 
Vandivorin, New-croes ......... = : ; - a | a ene may architects. le qos — 
Blow, Mint-street, Tower-hill 4 7 crris, London ...... NRE a= coves Ll, ! 
Sotion Bros., Peckham-rye 450 0 0 _ D. Laing. LOndon  ..0.0.20-s00ccccceesesen 1,082 0 0 
R. Williams, Inglefield-road 416 0 0... 275 0 0 Pither, Sunninghill ...................0.. 650 0 0 
Goad, Camberwell-road ...... 403 0 O°... p : 4 Abbott & Charman, Ascot (accepted) 626 0 0! 

; 4000... #8 ~ 
a iene pe aot y se ee ae oo | For pair of villa residences, Englefield-green, Windeor, | 
Fullager, Kingsland-road.. : p I 
Surridge, Lower Park-road 399 0 0 «w. 268 0 0 for Mr, Sadler. Messrs. Byrne & Crombie, architects, 
Bone & Co., Park-st , N.W. 329 10 0! — Quantities supplied :— 
Burling, Leipsic-road............ ~~ — a 6 9 Simpson, Egham.......... jcchavecimaansed see £700 0 0 
ee on woe 836 0 0 Neysmith, Chertsey ........sec0--cseeseneee 685 0 0 
* Accepted. A. L. Oades & Sons, Egham (accepted) 690 0 0 





, ; —— ——— — “i . e 
For eight warehouses in St. George’s-street, E., for For farm buildings and cottages on the Narborough 

r ;. | Hallestate, Norfolk, for Mr. J. Crutchley-Martio. Messrs, 
Messrs. Gooch & Cousens. Mr. Robert J. Worley, archi Wm. Adama & § : noble 






ge meg soles eee " £30,930 0 0 Bardell, Bros., LyDD .....sse0..-serseeses £1,475 0 0 
R icin RITES ure “gens vee 28,440 0 0 Foster & Chambers, Dersingham...... 1,463 7 
J.B. Hunt . Ee a 28374 0 0 J. Fryer, Wereham..........ccorscsereees 1,458 19 0 
ee ee “"""" 27'331 0 0 W. H. Brown, Lynn .........000...s00008 1,968 0 0 

pygpetenentanbanconon evans aie Girling, Wisbech (accepted)............ 1,864 8 0 








Fora photo-lithographic room, Nottingham, for Mr. A. | F a neaiand CLEER SIA 1 Z 
- : Z. or receiving and vagrant wards at King’s Lynn Union 
Goster. Messrs. 8. Dutton Walker & Howitt, archi Gites Maes. as. Adams & Son, architects = 

















ee, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” is irect 
in any part of the United : at te nan MS® to raider 
. Remittances to DOUGLAS Fou per annum, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.0, BDRINIgg, 








Best Bath Stonn, +. 
WESTWOOD sy“ 
Corsham Down, und, Combe Down, 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS “t yy” 
, & O0., Limi 
Corsham, Wilts. ' ee 


i Box Reema Stone 
| or use in all exposed positi i 
| @ well-known and tried whether >i 
50,000 feet cube in stock, — 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. (Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
|fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
'is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
|others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone 
| Peices, delivered to any part of the United 
| Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
\TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, §>. 
|merset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. —_[Aprr. 


| Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application to 




















tects :— | 
Messenger, Loughborough ............... £590 8 6 peveel Oat. — — : STAPLE & HANN, Quarrymen, Stoke-sb. 
Cowen, Nottingham ..............0: w-. 660 0 0 Dy Gian fi yon a 0 6 Hamden, Ilminster. Agent, E. CRICKMAY 
Middleton, Nottingham..................... 530 0 0 ye ack, Lynn .. , | We'd, Awardivosk Ednien: WO ' 
Goddard & Massey, Nottingham’ ..... 503 0 0 |  4H.Collison, Lynn..... 1,165 0 9 | NO. 4, Ag , on, W.C. [Apvr, 

* Accepted. R. W. Fayere, Lynn 1,117 0 0 
J. Leach, Lynn.......... 1,100 0 0 Asphalte. 
For building four small houses and altering two others, | Dawes Broe., Lynn (accepted)........ 1,085 16 0 Seyasel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 

at Uxbridge. Mr. George Eves, me oe White Asphaltes. 
ae TO CORRESPONDENTS. | M. STODABT & CO. 
OS een sdeasiuctascmeustinlonie 1,227 7 6 } Pn Cc. aa sien wi ren jer water 5 centeninaial hy the poreciation Office: 
ee Se oe et a le eT ee Sey No. 90, Cannon-strest, E.C. [Apr 
DA FUOE sc. ccvesconses..scorsensessnenonecnsesece Ay “y BR B @Son_G_F 8B P—T.C N.R-M M—D. W 


| —C. D. & Son,—W. N. D.—A. v.-W. B—w. T HA J. D—RB. P. | 
: * |P. @.8&—G. B—W. A. & Son—F, A. P.—J. W.—J. 8.—B,T.— | 
For six cottages, Boundary-road, Walthamstow, for Mr. | > "FG sc M_—W E-F EB C —Major G —o. 8—| 





W. Brown. Mr. John Edward Sears, architect :— D. B. W.—P. & CR ©.G —J. W.8—J. W. B—W.G.—T. 5. ©, | 
Stringfellow ........0..ssssseesesesesseeree £2,010 0 0 —G.C.R—T. R.H.—8. H—T. H. C.—M. F. (n0).—T. H. L. (next | 
SG SIO. « icvnscsoccevsccosanesésnedenbettnes 1,975 0 0 week). 

Probert <vnacesedavensestesecsasuusvenebe 1,825 0 0 All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
NE oo caccinie’Ve terest pcrnsnennnege eee ee | by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
Adams (accepted) ....s1...cccssesseeeeees 1,630 0 0 | Publication. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
dresses. 





ad 
For detached house st Esher, for Mr. J. J. Bates.) 
pra Tomlinson, architect. Quantities by the | Boner tat wi ~~ — pre thnk —F. aoe ses iteatat 




















WOOT acs -scnenacenceeesscectsoscnsacsvesevacseeds £833 0 0 
Parker (accepted) .......c0-ccceeseesseeeseee 830 0 0 } CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
. 
For new mar-school buildings, High Wycombe- | — 
Mr, Arthur Vernon, architect :— : aE ADE AND GENELAL ADVERSEEEEEE site 
H. J. Hunter, Willenhall ............00 £5,667 0 0 j Six lines (about fifty words) or under..........c0.008 48. 64. 
C. Claridge, Banbury.......00......ssee0 5,095 0 0 ls ne ee ae = sroceeenparess Os. 6d. 
: | ‘erms for se ie Adv Adve - 
Bes Gin Ary Sa ag | Rees ces Ses ew a 
Y. J. Lovell, Great Marlow............ 4,910 0 0 mand prntenceenth " 
W. Woodbridge, Maidenhead......... 4,878 0 0 | FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 2s. 64. 
G. White, Shepherd’s-bush ............ 4,300 0 0 | Bach additional line (about ten words) .....c00.cc0c. On. 64 
Esaa George, Stantonbury, Stony | REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Stratford.........ccssecerseceserserereee 4,622 0 0 j Addressed Box ——, Office of “‘ The Builder,” 
G. H. Gibson, Wycombe ..........0000 4,560 0 0 | Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
C. H. Hunt, Wycombe ..........0.000008 4,449 0 0 | Office Series pee FOR a BOX UND 
Ww. R. Loosley, Wycombe............028 4,350 8 0 | For “Situations Wanted” 4 See. oe mg = Week. 
N, J. Corby, Wycombe .........000 4,197 10 0 | Forall other Advertisements «.++.++...++ SIE eat bee Weak 


. . sate PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

For the erection of public buildings and offices for the | ,© stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should b» 
Brownhills Local Board. Mr. J. Siddalls, architect. | remitted by Cash in Letter or by Money Order, pay: bie 
Quantities by the architect :— | at the Post-office, King-street, Covent-garden, W.0. te 








E. Goodal!, Brownhills .................. £2,245 0 0 | DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
J. Jones & Sons, Sedgeley............... 1,890 0 0 Addressed to No, 46, Catherine-strest, W.C. 
D. peed, TEA schccccnstniesvinnen AB .0 6 | Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
Brofeey & Co., Welvethemeten at 1,785 0 0 —— poe ape phe THURSDAY. 
. E. Cresswell, Waleall-wood ...... 1,697 0 | anne a responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
J. Garlick, Saltley Works, Birming- © | MoNLALs, ae"uft at the Ofice In reply’ to Advertisomenta, and 
ham (accepted).......sessscsssseesses.. 1 60 ee eee 


| granaries, tan-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSOOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W,, 
London. [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OF¥ICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, X.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 











CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION, 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS!—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted b king: 
ae and fitted at Bucking 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First TR So =f of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 


British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Shi , also 


way Companies’ Offices, 


Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private H d generally from Nob 's Mansi isans’ Work- 
- " 4 ’ 8, to Artisans Wr 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone, Patronised by leading ‘Architects, Reisen, Casaaen, hs. he ~ = 


N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


ee ae POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
ts construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered #9 as to re‘lect in any desirable direction. 


OE Oe a ae ee eS eS eS LS aL 


gaeerPrPzeewsw Hes @ mm & mor ee: 





